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Events of the Geek. 


Tue Reparations crisis, as we write, is still in a 
state of suspense. Sir John Bradbury and M. Mauclére 
have come back from Berlin, so far as can be gathered, 
without any scheme of “ guarantees’’ which could satisfy 
M. Poincaré, if he is resolved to have the mines and 
forests. The German Government submitted a new 
plan by which deliveries in kind should be carried out 
by the firms concerned under commercial conditioas with 
penalties for non-delivery. That sounds reasonable, and 
one only fears that the German industrialists would, 
in their turn, ask a heavy price from the German people. 
Already Herr Stinnes is requiring the permanent addi- 
tion of another hour daily to the miners’ seven-hour 
day. It was rumored that he was going to Paris to 
meet the Reparations Commission, but this turns out 
to be untrue. A Belgian suggestion is that the German 
Government shall transfer its gold reserve to the Bank of 
England, to be drawn upon if the deliveries should fall 
short. That would probably cause the mark to fluctuate 
still more wildly. It would be mere guesswork to specu- 
late whether the Reparations Commission will be able 
to agree on these or any other suggestions. France will 
not consent, however, to a moratorium without pledges, 
and Belgium is unlikely to desert her. 


* * * 


ANoTHER line of suggestion has in various forms 
appealed for the intervention of America. It was said 
that the Germans would consent to the appointment of 
a Receiver, with dictatorial power over their finances, if 
a disinterested person, preferably an American, could be 
found, and Mr. Frank Vanderlip’s name was mentioned. 
Others have called hopefully for Mr. Hoover to step in. 
There have been some signs, notably in an utterance 
by Ex-Governor Cox, that some sections of American 
opinion may be moving, but no sign of that sort comes 
from the Administration or from the Republican party, 
nor will it come before the elections in November. Mean- 
while, Mr. Bryan suggests ‘‘ trading our worthless debt 
for the priceless gift of peace’’--in other words, that 
when the whole world ‘“ simultaneously disarms,’’ the 
debts should be cancelled. This is, we have-always held, 
the only possible line by which to approach America. 
But which among the Powers is ready? The mark, mean- 
while, goes on crashing, It has touched the staggering 





limit of 10,000 to the pound, though it has since recovered 
to 7,000. In the midst of these events the Ambassadors’ 
Conference has thought fit to announce that, owing to 
the failure of the German Courts, the Allies are going 
to try the German war-criminals in absentid. Is it 
possible that our Government consented to this, in spite 
of the strongly favorable opinion of Sir Ernest Pollock 
on the work of these Courts? 
* * x 

Waat looks like the first scene in the last act of 
Austria’s tragedy has just taken place in Verona. The 
desperate Premier, Dr. Seipel, went round with a 
Republic for sale, ready to hand it over to anyone who 
would save it. The Czechs answered with smooth words 
and good advice. The Germans dared take no action. 
But Signor Schanzer, in conference, first promised 
a speedy credit, and then undertook to consider favor- 
ably the entry of Austria into a monetary and tariff 
union with Italy. The news is still only \partially con- 
firmed, and hitches in so bold a policy are likely. It 
may be partly a maneuvre designed to force the League 
of Nations to act. But how? It has no money. It is 
doubtful, moreover, whether Dr. Seipel has his country 
behind him. Immediately it seems to be an answer by 
Italy to the brutal French proposal that the Czechs and 
the South Slavs should occupy Austrian territory. For 
any military occupation there is no excuse whatever, and, 
in any case, to carry it out with semi-barbarian troops 
like the Serbs would be an outrage on civilization. Italy 
is said to have protested strongly—and rightly. But her 
own plan (if she really adopts the monetary union), 
though it would save ‘Austria, would mean (for Hungary 
would certainly come in also) the creation of a sort of 
Italian Empire in Central Europe, sharply at issue with 
the Little Entente, a fresh and very dangerous phase in 
the creation of a new European Balance of Power. 

* * * 

Ir is pretiy obvious that, owing to the continued 
bickerings of the French and British Foreign Offices, 
there was little chance of the meeting of the Near Eastern 
Conference proposed for Venice this month. If it had 
met it might only have deepened the confusion. The 
Turks, meanwhile, have taken the military initiative, 
and after long months of inaction, which the Allies 
failed to use for the restoration of peace, have begun a big 
offensive with ten divisions and plenty of artillery 
towards Smyrna. They attacked hotly, and the Greeks 
admit the evacuation of the vital railway junction of 
Afiun Karahissar. Their flying columns are now reported 
to be advancing on Brussa. How much further the Turks 
can carry their effort remains to be seen. If the Greeks lose 
much ground in Asia Minor, the political temptation to 
attempt a coup on Constantinople may present itself in 
a new form, and the divisions of the Allies may seem 
to them to render such an adventure tolerably safe. That 
is speculation. What is certain is that the wretched 
villagers of Asia Minor, both Greek and Turkish, will 
again be in peril of massacre and reprisal with the 
renewal of the war. To our thinking neither can be 
trusted with the lives of a mixed population. In pro- 
posing peace and the evacuation of Asia by the Greeks, 
the Allies ought to have been prepared to set up a mixed 
gendarmerie under European officers. But neither on 
this nor on anything else can the “ Allies’’ agree. 
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SrrancE things are happening in Mesopotamia. It 
seems that King Feisul’s Cabinet one and all refused to 
have anything to do with our “ mandate ’’ in its present 
form. Thereupon the King took ill, and his disease was 
officially diagnosed as appendicitis. Sir Percy Cox, on 
going to commiserate with him on this misfortune (or 
was it on the anniversary of his accession ?), was assailed 
on the steps of the palace by the rude cry, “ Down with 
the mandate! ’’ uttered by an ‘‘ extremist.’’ Smarting 
under this outrage, he obtained from the King the dis- 
missal of his Cabinet and of sundry palace officials, the 
“temporary ’’ suppression of both the Moderate and 
Extremist Nationalist Parties, the closing down of certain 
newspapers, and the imprisonment of seven popular 
leaders and two editors. The King is said to be better. 
But what of Sir Percy? The seat of his disorder is, we 
should say, somewhat higher than the appendix. We 
shall know in due course what it has cost us (a) in troops, 
(5) in money, and (c) in moral prestige. There is already 
a tribal revolt in the north, and aeroplanes are busy. 

* * * 


Tue American Senate having distinguished itself 
by adopting a Tariff Bill with schedules higher even than 
those which ruled before the days of Roosevelt, it now 
remains to be seen whether the House of Representatives, 
with its large Republican majority, will complete the 
destruction of the Republican President and his party 
by passing the measure. All eyes in the United States 
are upon the Congressional elections, which come in 
November ; but that, of course, will be too soon for the 
public to realize what their representatives have been 
doing for them. The central point of this astounding 
situation is that once again the agricultural States have 
overborne the industrial communities of the Atlantic 
region. The bankers, the manufacturers, and the 
business public generally realize the economic bearings 
of America’s changed position ; but the farm bloc, which 
is defiant alike of economics and of party ties, is resolved 
to protect American trade, as one authority says, until 
it hurts. The Senate, evidently worried by its own 
surrender to the new masters of Congress, has endowed 
the President with power to change the tariff rates within 
a range of 50 per cent.; but how is that surprising 
provision to work? Naturally Mr. Harding’s political 
opponents are jubilant, but the leaders of the American 
business world are in despair. 

© * * 

Tue Irish Government, bereft of its two principal 
figures, has taken steps to assure both Ireland and 
England that its policy is unchanged. Its first act was 
to appoint as successor to General Collins his Chief of 
Staff, General Mulcahy. The choice was never in doubt. 
General Mulcahy was one of the three men most urgently 
wanted by the Black-and-Tans: the others being Michael 
Collins and Cathal O’Brugha. His speech on the Treaty 
in the Dail stood out in a dreary record by its courage, 
originality, and character. His message to the army last 
week was a noble utterance. The second act of the 
Government was to assure the British Government, in 
answer to a message from Mr. Churchill, that the Irish 
Ministers meant to stand by the Treaty. Nobody 
doubts the sincerity of Mr. Cosgrave and General 
Mulcahy, and if their sincerity could resolve Ireland’s 
difficulties, those difficulties would vanish. Unfer- 
tunately, those difficulties are great enough to tax the 
brains of an experienced Government. There seems no 
limit to the savagery of the Irregulars. This week they 
have actually fired on a congregation leaving a church 
after a Mass for the soul of Michael Collins. There is a 
strajn of ruthless cruelty in the Irish character, and these 





fanatics seem determined to show the world what Irish- 
men can be at their worst. Two years ago in these same 
villages an English Government was showing what 
England could be like at its worst. Mr. de Valera and 
his friends seem to be jealous of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
laurels. 

* * * 

A sMALL party, if it is reckless, savage, and armed, 
can make government very difficult in a country like 
Ireland in any circumstances. The difficulties are, 
of course, immensely greater where there is no police 
force. A Government with a police force and an active 
popular support could put down this rising pretty soon. 
But the Free State has had no time to organize its police, 
and in Ireland there is no tradition of active popular 
resistance to disorder. That Ireland wants peace nobody 
doubts. But the will to peace is only effective if it is 
ready to take risks. Can the Irish towns and villages 
organize their own defence? It may be hoped that the 
great popular emotions, stirred to their depths by 
General Collins’s death, will strengthen the hands of the 
authorities. The funeral on Monday, which was the 
most impressive spectacle ever seen in the streets of 
Dublin, would in that case be a great national event as 
well. When a little group of people are destroying 
bridges, cutting cables, and organizing murder, it is 
surely obvious that everything for which civilized govern- 
ment stands is at stake. Militarist tyranny has never 
made more exorbitant claims than those made by Mr. de 
Valera and Mr. Childers. Cannot all those who stand 
for constitutional and democratic ideas, notably the 
Labor Party, the local authorities, the co-operative 
bodies, rally to the defence of the first principles of 
civilized government ? 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:— 


‘““The Provisional Government will find resources 
to its hand if it chooses courageously to employ them. 
It has behind it a national opinion which it can throw 
with equal force into the restoration of social order in 
Ireland and of Irish liberties in the Constitution. Its 
business is to mobilize and equip this opinion, and not 
by postponing Parliament to betray lack of that con- 
fidence which begets confidence. The heads of the 
Government are competent for the double task that 
confronts them, though they can no longer count upon 
the combination in one man, as in Michael Collins, of 
exceptional political, financial, and military capacity. 
Mr. Cosgrave, the Chairman of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, is a sagacious administrator, experienced in 
finance and entirely successful in his control of Local 
Government from the period when he quietly took over 
charge during the struggle, and marooned Sir Henry 
Robinson. © appointment of the Chief of Staff to be 
head of the Army is little more than a titular change, 
for he has been its brains since 1916, and no reputation 
or character stands higher than his in the opinion of 
the Army or the country. His speech in the Treaty 
debates was the most reasoned, conciliatory, and con- 
vincing of any. He does not, in the fashion of the 
politician, exploit a personality which is more that of 
the student than the demagogue. But, however much 
he suggests the student, he has never shirked responsi- 
bility and the taking of grave decisions, and has dis- 
charged the responsibility he assumed with the highest 
competence. As head of the Army establishing the 
authority of the — Government, the heaviest task 
falls upon him. en that is finished the Government, 
with the opportunity that vacant seats present for 
strengthening their hands, may face with equanimity 
their other task of vindicating Irish liberties in a 
Constitution at which no free man can cavil. In this 
instrument the ultimate reconciliation of Irish interests 
may be secured.” 


* * * 

Waite political opinion in India is still perturbed 
over the Prime Minister’s speech of a month ago, and by 
the Viceroy’s incomplete gloss upon it, two fresh dis- 
turbanoes are reported this week, unrelated to each other. 
In the northern part of the Madras Presidency certain 
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hill people have broken out, and have attacked the 
police stations; and in the Punjab there has been a 
renewal of the strife around the holy places of the Sikhs, 
which, some time ago, led to incidents of a horrible 
character. The Sikh community is just now swept by 
varied unrest, political and religious, and the present 
affair is extremely obscure in origin and tendency. The 
occasion was a dispute at Guru-ka-Bagh, a few miles 
north of Amritsar, where the mahant in charge of the 
shrines appears to have provoked the Akalis (Sikh 
devotees), who are said to have gathered in a formidable 
mass of some 6,000. The Government is relying upon the 
presence of Gurkhas and a detachment of Hodson’s 
Horse; but it is manifest that this and the preceding 
Sikh disturbances have roots in the Punjab situation not 
amenable to plain military discipline. 

* * * 

THE officials of the Transport Workers’ Federation 
have secured a better bargain for the dock workers than 
seemed likely a few weeks ago. When the employers 
first tabled their demand for a reduction of 2s. a day, 
some of them were in a determined mood. They were 
met by conciliatory but firm negotiators, who emphasized 
the double danger of spurring the men into a struggle 
and of checking the real progress of the efficiency move- 
ment which the unions have inaugurated at the docks. 
In the end the employers agreed to a reduction of ls. 
in October, and a further ls. after May next, if the cost 
of living falls ten points as compared with this month. 
Thereafter dock wages are to be stabilized until the end 
of next year. This dispute was hardly settled when 
the Federation had to turn its attention to a claim of 
the Tramway Committees and Companies for a reduction 
of 12s. a week. The men are threatening trouble if 
their wages are touched, and the officials may have 
a difficult and delicate task in trying to negotiate an 
acceptable compromise settlement. 

* * * 

Tue award of the Industrial Court in the case of 
the railway shopmen has done much to create a favor- 
able opinion of the work of the Court in the minds of 
trade unionists. In its original award the Court decided 
that the various craft workers employed by the railway 
companies should be regarded industrially as railway 
employees, workiag under conditions different from those 
of their fellow craftsmen in the ordinary competitive 
manufacturing trades. A scale of wages was fixed, and 
the opinion was expressed that any changes in conditions 
in the outside industries should not necessarily apply to 
the railway shopmen. The award was to take effect on 
October Ist. As soon as the engineering employers had 
gained their agreement for a reduction of the bonus by 
16s. 6d. a week, the railway companies suggested that the 
example should be followed at once in their own shops. 
The Industrial Court was asked for an interpretation 
of its general award, and it upheld the contention of the 
union officials that as the shopmen were to be regarded 
as belonging to a special industry, the companies were 
not justified in attempting to reduce wages before 
October Ist. After that date, the Court pointed out, it 
would be open to the companies to negotiate formally 
for a reauction, but the point that the 16s. 6d. cut 
should not automatically take effect in the railway shops 
was stressed. 

* * * 

Tue Government’s unemployment policy does not 
appear to have been changed by reconsideration of the 
plight of the workless during the coming winter. Sir 
Alfred Mond’s complacent assurance that no one is 
actually starving, and that the revival in trade is surely 
coming, has soothed only his colleagues in the 





Cabinet. The special committee of this body has 
approved of relief-work schemes submitted by public 
authorities to cost ten millions. This is commendable 
so far as it goes, but it hardly touches the fringe of the 
need. At the most, only about a hundred thousand men 
can be employed on the works, and the most optimistic 
forecast of the trade prospects for the winter leaves the 
number of unemployed at well over a million. For 
nine-tenths of these workers and their families the 
only provision is that of the insurance benefit, Poor Law 
relief, and private charity. All the appeals of the 
harassed local authorities for the removal of part of their 
intolerable burden of relief are coldly refused by the 
Government, so that the Boards of Guardians must go 
on raising their rates and piling up huge debts for 
future liquidation. 
* * * 

THE Prohibition vote in Sweden, taken on August 
27th, has come out, in the main, according to expecta- 
tion, but it will easily be-misinterpreted in this country. 
The referendum was consultative only. It expresses 
popular opinion, but carries no mandate which the 
Government must embody in legislation. If the Drys 
had won, beer with 2} per cent., by weight, of alcohol, 
would still have been allowed, so that the restriction 
would have fallen far short of the Amerjcan standard. 
The vote was: for Prohibition, 897,584: against, 
942,119; majority against, 44,535. The majority, need- 
less to say, was decisively urban—almost exactly two to 
one; but it should be noted that the total urban vote 
was only one third of the whole. The women’s vote was 
counted separately. The result in Stockholm is fairly 
typical of the great city in relation to liquor everywhere. 
Men voted: for, 7,664; against, 68,664. Women: for, 
14,372; against, 71,214. The surprises here are the 
large number of women voting against, and the pitiful 
remnant of men coming out for the Drys. 

* * * 

THERE is no serial story now appearing in the Press 
so good as the one running in the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ 
called ‘‘ The Honors Mystery.’’? The Duke of Northum- 
berland, its author, tells us, a little above a whisper, of 
a strange address: ‘‘ Doorway, Knights, London.’’ It 
is alleged this address had a subterranean passage to 
Downing Street. A Mr. Shaw, who used that address, 
knew why. Mr. Shaw owned 2,000 acres, and was 
running a colt in the Derby, and it is said that he would 
write a letter, explaining that the Government would 
not last very long, that Mr. George wanted friends 
in the country, and a nice honor was worth £40,000. 
Press interviewers who have sought Mr. Shaw at this 
address cannot to-day find him there; and both the 
Premier and Mr. McCurdy deny the existence of such 
an underground passage to Downing Street ; but. perhaps 
Mr. Shortt, whose work it obviously is, has instructed 
his Special Department of Secret Intelligence to probe for 
proof of the existence of so shy and important 
a tunnel. While waiting for the next instalment of 
this story, readers and taxpayers may find distraction in 
the correspondence which a firm of engineers began in 
the ‘‘ Times’ of August 25th, on the methods of the 
Disposal Board. This firm had a contract with the 
Board to dispose of material ; but explains that the Board 
sold certain material direct at a lower price than could 
have been obtained. This firm instances 150,000 tons 
of brass scrap, sold in one deal for £3,650,000 or 
£24 6s. 8d. per ton, and says: ‘‘ At the date of this con- 
tract we had the same material sold, subject to receiving 
it from the Disposal Beard, for £35 per ton.” Tax- 
payers, on this evidence, would like to hear from the 
Chancellor whether they have really lost £1,500,000, 
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Politics and Affairs. 


OVER THE BRINK. 

Waite London and Paris, with sharply contrasted 
emotions, are watching the panic which seems to presage 
ruin in Germany, Austria has slid quietly over the brink. 
It has not been a very painful process. For this 
gymnastic she has undergone long training. Her 
currency has been so nearly worthless for so long that 
it managed to race past the last milestones of 50,000, 
100,000, 250,000, 400,000 to the pound between June 
and August, without any tragic disorders. The most 
civilized, the most courteous, the most kindly people of 
Europe has kept its good manners to the end. Much 
good have they done it! Everyone likes the Austrians, 
but no one will help them, save, indeed, as a detail in 
the pursuit of an Imperial and strategic policy. For two 
weeks now Dr. Seipel, the Premier of the desperate 
Republic, has been touring round the capitals, with a 
bankrupt Austria to dispose of. He went to Prague and 
talked to Dr. Benes, the alert, swift-moving creator of 
the Little Entente. The Czechs could, if they would, 
save Austria by including her in their Central European 
combination. It would have to be developed. It is at 
present mainly a military combination against Hungary. 
Its economic unity is as yet merely a germ. Each of its 
members is still defiantly nationalist in the economic 
sense. To its military strength Austria has no army to 
contribute, but she can offer her territory as a corridor, 
a bridge, a military link, between the North Slavs of 
Czecho-Slovakia and the South Slavs of the Serb 
Kingdom. Dr. Seipel argued, pleaded, bargained. 
Nothing came of it but the rather unhelpful advice to 
apply next week to the League of Nations. Thereupon 
Dr. Benes betook himself ‘to Berlin. Union with 
Germany is the solution which nine Austrians in ten 
desire. But Germany dare not take the initiative. That 
would be the signal for a French invasion. Moreover, 
the mark at 7,000 to 10,000 is not an efficient helper for 
the krone at 400,000, and if Germany were to grant even 
a paper credit to her poor relative, the French would 
declare that the ‘‘ fraudulent bankrupt ”’ was giving his 
assets away. From Berlin Dr. Seipel journeyed sorrow- 
fully to Verona. Here, by all accounts, he met with a 
different reception. Italy will grant a credit—everyone 
else is tired of lending. Italy will back Austria’s 
petition to the League. But tentatively, at least, if the 
news may be trusted, Italy has gone very much further. 
She will consider—it is even said that in principle she 
will accept—the inclusion of Austria within an Italian 
monetary and tariff union. That means, for all practical 
purposes in the modern world, economic and strategic 
annexation. ‘Austria will, of course, preserve her 
political independence. Subject, that is, to the inevit- 
able dictation of Italian finance, she will enjoy Home 
Rule. But for purposes of currency and trade, Austria 
will become, in effect, Italian territory. Needless to say, 
this territory and its resources will be at Italy’s military 
disposal. 

It would be pleasant to congratulate Italy on a 
humane and friendly act. So far as sentiment goes, we 
recognize the generosity of feeling which many, per- 
haps most, Italians have shown to the old conqueror in 
his tragic hour. But this strange event calls for a more 
realistic commentary. What Italian diplomacy has in 
view is, of course, the creation of a counterpoise to the 
Little Entente. The enmity between Italians and Serbs, 
though less acute, is as deep as ever, and neither side 
loses sight of the possibility of a future war. The Serbs 





have allied themselves with the Czechs, and somewhat 
less closely with the Roumanians. The Alliance is at 
this moment being deepened and prolonged in the meet- 
ings at Marienbad. Italy, on her side, turned to Hun- 
gary. The relationship has always been obscure and 
unavowed, but no one could doubt that in an informal 
way it existed. Italy gave Hungary, even in the brief 
Communist interlude, a measure of benevolent protection, 
because Hungary is the sworn foe of the Serbs. It now 
looks as though this policy were to be completed by the 
inclusion of Austria within the Italian system. If this 
should be completed, it is probable that Hungary also 
would openly enter it, on similar terms. Thus a sort 
of Italian Empire would extend beyond the Alps into 
Central Europe, and an uneasy balance of power would 
be established between Italy and her protégés on the 
one hand, and the Little Entente, with France behind it, 
on the other. If Austria is delivered from her pains, 
there is some consolation in this arrangement. Austria 
as an independent State could have been saved only by 
two conjoint measures. She needed capital to develop 
her water-power and her agriculture, so as to render her 
independent of imported coal and of some part, at least, 
of her imported food supplies. But she also needed 
markets, which implied the lowering of the various fiscal 
barriers round her. But the West would not lend money ; 
Central Europe would not abate its economic nationalism. 
There remained then for her only one possible solution. 
She must give up the independence which was thrust 
upon her, and lose herself in some bigger economic 
unity. The Little Entente (which is far from being an 
economic unity) refused. Germany dare not agree. Italy 
is willing. It is an eminently unnatural solution, and one 
does not see it enduring for ever. But it may make war 
before it is disposed of, and certainly it will make bicker- 
ings and armaments. The phantom of a Hapsburg 
restoration will be revived, and the struggle for a balance 
will involve every other Power, big or little, on the 
Continent. Germany, in particular, cannot for ever be 
left out. Might she not some day join this Austro- 
Italian monetary union? Or will the scheme which some 
Frenchmen cherish of coercing her into some sort of 
vassalage-alliance, be revived as a counterpoise to Italy’s 
expansion? More than ever we are in the period of 
financial-strategic Imperialism, with its unplumbed 
perils. 

Everyone understands at last the meaning of the fall 
of the German mark. Understanding has been slow in 
coming. There is nothing new in the present fall, and 
except that the pace gathers momentum, it is not itself 
more alarming than any of the earlier slumps. The first 
downward slide from 20 to 100 to the pound involved 
the same social consequences. The slow decline to 1,000, 
which was reached early in this year, meant innumerable 
bumps over panics and crises. What is new in the 
present situation is the staggering rapidity of the fall 
from the 1,400 of June to the 9,000 or even 10,000 which 
were registered for a day or two in the past week. This 
is no mechanical consequence of the activity of the 
printing press. At some points in the early sickness of 
the mark, one could say that its disease was the result 
mainly of reckless inflation. The press was printing 
notes, and their value fell with their abundance. 
Nothing of the kind is happening now. There is no 
unmeasured printing of paper, and indeed paper is now 
so short and scarce that the banks are refusing to cash 
cheques for more than the equivalent of twenty shillings. 
The present crisis is not in its origin financial or 
economic. It is the work of fear. It represents the 
collapse, not so much of the mark, as of men’s hopes. 
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Under the lash of M. Poincaré’s threats and the failure 
of the Allies to keep him within any programme of con- 
certed action, Germany fears the worst and anticipates 
her own ruin. In one sense a crisis of this kind is not the 
gravest imaginable. The mood of panic may pass, 
M. Poincaré may flinch from the last mad logic of his 
system. Even if he acts, the reality may not be so pain- 
ful as the anticipation. When the spasm, whether of 
fear or of suffering, is over, calm may return, and with it 
the mark may regain (as it already has begun to do) some 
fraction of its lost value. But no one can rely very far on 
these comforting reflections. A panic of this severity 
reveals: a state of mind which may very well find other 
and even more alarming expressions for itself. In such 
situations men turn to desperate remedies. If the 
slump were to continue at this rate, or even if it were to 
be repeated within a few weeks, after a short period of 
comparative stability, the organization of daily life 
would become impossible for sixty millions of men. 
There would be some attempt at revolution, whether 
from the Communist Left or the Royalist Right, and 
whichever of them moved first would probably be 
crushed. But how much vigor would be left to the 
Republic after that effort? The wiser of the two 
extremist parties, which waited its turn, and struck after 
the defeat of the other, might conceivably achieve 
success. Civil war would then broaden out into interven- 
tion or international war. Europe is not sound enough 
to survive anarchy in its centre, and to anarchy the 
maduess of indemnity politics is rapidly and visibly 
leading. 

This crisis, in short, whether one looks to the possible 
Austro-Italian solution, or to the civil risks in Germany 
itself, is vastly larger than the sordid squabble over 
payments and guarantees in which it began. Powers 
are manceuvring for position. Italy stretches her arm 
over the Alps. France tightens her grasp of the Rhine 
bridges. Finance and strategy play ceaselessly into each 
other’s hands. As we write, it is uncertain whether the 
Reparations Commission can or will take a decision 
which may avert for a moment a further crash. But 
even if, in the happier event, a brief moratorium is 
granted on terms which Germany could accept without 
breaking in sunder, the breathing space so gained would 
be useless, unless it were utilized for large meaures of 
reconstruction. We need not repeat what is common 
ground to all Englishmen, that the reparations total 
must be written down, and that the tribute must be paid 
in future mainly, if not wholly, in kind. Nor need we 
insist once more that the false step of the Balfour Note 
must be retraced. Irrespective of what America may do, 
we must be ready to scrap Inter-Allied debts on terms. 
Once more Europe is turning pathetically to America for 
aid, proposing now that Mr. Hoover, or Mr. Vanderlip, 
be called in as the Receiver of the Allies over a bankrupt 
Germany, and behind that proposal lurk shy hopes of a 
loan. America is much too shrewd to accept the réle 
of savior until we are all of us ready to take her 
medicine. She would prescribe disarmament. But more 
vital even than disarmament is the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. The mere reduction of military expenditure, 
though it would be welcome enough in itself, would 
alter nothing in our situation, so long as the system of 
force endures. Let France withdraw from the Rhine 
and remove her veto on Austria’s union with Germany, 
and the two more immediate provocations to revanche 
and intrigue, to armings and alliances, would disappear. 
The League idea is still our true and only salvation, but 
the League will be a mockery until the worse follies of 
the Treaties are undone. 





THE HOUSING SCANDAL. 


A FIGURE given in the Medical Officer’s annual report on 
the health of Glasgow must have struck a good many 
readers: ‘‘ Over 60 per cent. of the population of Glasgow 
are housed in not more than two rooms, and this quite 
irrespective of the size of families.’’ This is the condition 
of the second largest city in the British Isles, after 
something like a century from the time when the 
Industrial Revolution precipitated our modern problems. 
During that century Glasgow has produced immense 
wealth. Great Britain has produced immense wealth. 
And for all the wonderful triumphs of mechanical genius, 
for all the enterprise and inventions that have made our 
industrial history so famous, this is the result that we 
have to show to the world. You see if you go to Glasgow, 
or to any other town for that matter, what you saw 
there a century ago: in one part of the town the infantile 
death-rate is five times the rate of another part; in one 
part a great mass of the population is living in two 
rooms. 

What is the root cause of this great failure, a failure 
well described by Professor Graham Wallas as a failure in 
man’s master task? The explanation comes to one’s 
mind on a retrospect of the century. In 1842, in 1867, 
in 1883, in 1910, to mention only the chief occasions, 
commissions or committees investigated the state of the 
nation in respect of housing. ‘The same evils were always 
disclosed. But at no time did Ministers and public 
ever say: ‘‘ Here is a problem that is the capital cause 
of disease, squalor, and poverty. Let us address our- 
selves to it before we address ourselves to anything else.’’ 
On the contrary, they tinkered here and tinkered there ; 
looked after drains, water, insurance, medical provision, 
leaving the great cause of social evils practically 
untouched. It must have been obvious to any reasonable 
mind in 1842 that if towns were left to build themselves, 
without control, or stimulus, or guidance, the small 
town would rapidly become what the large town then 
was, and the large town would rapidly become what 
London and Glasgow then were. This, of course, is what 
happened. England and Scotland watched the towns 
getting larger and larger, more and more difficult to 
manage, without making any serious effort to avert a 
catastrophe. At no time did a Government take office 
which said: ‘“ We are determined to solve this one prob- 
lem and to give up all our energies to it.’” Most Govern- 
ments did not want to do much in the way of social legis- 
lation, but those that did allowed other tasks to stand 
in the way of this. In the years before the war Mr. 
Lloyd George was full of dash and energy, and his 
heart was set on striking and substantial reforms. Of this 
energy he spent a great part on health insurance, a 
question trivial in comparison with the horrors and evils 
of overcrowding. If he had concentrated his attention 
on this one problem, something might have been 
achieved. As it was, he achieved less than nothing, for 
the immediate effect of his land agitation was to dis- 
courage house-building, and consequently there are fewer 
houses now than there would have been if Limehouse had 
never heard the Land Song. After the war he sur- 
rendered the land taxes to the Tories in the Coalition, 
and thus his great effort died away after we had reaped 
its disadvantages and not its advantages. 

The refusal of Governments to face this problem 
was the result of the false esteem in which property 
was held. If any Government had had the courage to 
apply Adam Smith’s doctrines of taxation, our towns 
might have grown up on decent rational lines, without 
impoverishing anybody. There was a time when nobody 
need have been a penny the poorer for the cost of 
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making Manchester healthy and beautiful instead of 
squalid and ugly. But the right of property, in the sense 
so well defined by Lord Hugh Cecil as the right to the 
enjoyment of good fortune, was absolute. It was better 
that more than half the population should live in slums 
than that the man whose land happened to be near a 
town should not reap the full benefit of that accident. 
It was a long time before any Government was found 
bold enough to accept the view that the compulsory 
acquisition of property on any terms was justified by 
the necessities of the overcrowded towns. It was not 
until 1909 that any Town Planning Act was put on the 
Statute Book. Our great difficulty to-day is not a simple 
legacy of the war; it is a legacy of the negligence of 
generations. Before the war more than half a million 
people lived in London under unhealthy housing condi- 
tions. The total deficiency of houses at the end of the 
war was put at 850,000, and of the houses in existence 
a great proportion had been condemned. As a rule 
80,000 new houses are needed every year, so that it is 
clear that the deficiency was due less to the war than 
to the neglect that preceded the war. Great Britain 
had been growing steadily in wealth and power, but she 
had not produced any set of Ministers who had taken 
this elementary problem as seriously, say, as Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Ministers would have taken it. 

It has at last been recognized that Town Planning 
is part of a nation’s business in life, and the Acts passed 
in 1909 and 1919 give the local authorities the sort of 





power that ought to have been exercised a century ago. 
But the Government which was too much afraid of the 
landlord to keep the land taxes was too much afraid of 
property to handle the monopolists who controlled the 
materials and exploited our difficulties. Consequently, 
after spending a hundred millions on Mr. Churchill's 
protégés in the White armies, the Government suddenly 
announced that we were too poor to build houses, and 
instead of overtaking the deficiency that we inherited at 
the end of the war, we are allowing the gap to become 
wider. We have built less than half the number of 
houses that would have been needed if there had been no 
deficiency at all. How long is this to goon? It looks as 
if there will be a million and a half unemployed this 
winter. Are we to spend the winter giving doles instead 
of work? This policy was adopted last year on the ground 
that wages and prices were so high that it was cheaper to 
pay men to do nothing than to employ them. This 
argument can be used no longer. It is clearly more 
profitable—on any method of reckoning—to build houses 
at present prices than to let this appalling deficiency get 
worse and worse. We have, unfortunately, a Minister 
of Health who thinks housing unimportant, and we have 
at the same time a powerful Minister who thinks 
romantic military adventures in the Middle East very 
important. But if the British people are to be teld this 
winter that they cannot have houses because Mr. 
Churchill wants to spend more money in bombing Irak, 
we hope and believe that their patience will break. 








RUSSIAN INDUSTRIES AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


By D. Y. 


In the demand for enormous credits made, according 
to Press reports, by the Soviet Government at The 
Hague Conference, there figures an item of roughly 
£75,000,000 (or more than one-fifth of the whole) on 
account of industrial reconstruction, “ mainly textiles.’’ 
The credits as a whole, as everyone knows, were refused ; 
but there seems to have been no open questioning by the 
“ experts ’’ of the wisdom of the aim. On the contrary, 
one finds an organization of self-styled experts, 
claiming to defend the interests of the British 
creditors of Russia, and otherwise conspicuous only 
for the tardy somersaults which it has made in 
the attempt to catch up with the realities of the 
Russian situation, solemnly announcing that some means 
must be devised of furnishing credits to the Bolsheviks.* 
The present writer makes no claim to be an expert, but 
only to have an open mind ; and in the hope that it may 
conduce to clear thinking he proposes, with great difii- 
dence, to consider some facts about Russian indus- 
tries, as they existed before the Revolution. Were 
these industries, and especially the textile industry, a 
profitable business proposition to the owners and to the 
Russian nation as a whole! And what was their effect 
upon British trade? 

When the textile industry was started in Russia 
nearly a century ago, British carders, weavers, and 
spinners, as well as engineers, went to Russia to put it 
on its feet. Some of them became managers, and even 
directors, of cotton mills. In the early days of the 
industry, when wages were low and hours of labor long, 
a cotton mill in Russia has been known to pay a so-called 
dividend of more than 100 per cent. in a single year. 
Latterly the average was 20 per cent., but 40 per cent. 
was common in the Moscow area. Unquestionably the 





*“The Russian Gazette,” 
Creditors of Russia. 


the organ of the Association of British 








Russian textile industry paid handsomely a small group 
of mill-owners and the shareholders, who were mostly 
Englishmen or Russians of the non-productive class. 
But what of the Russian people? Did it pay them? 
That is a different story. The Russian cotton mills 
could operate as an economic proposition only with the 
aid of a protective tariff, high enough to cripple the 
competition of cotton-goods from Manchester. Who 
paid the difference on the manufactured article? The 
consumer, of course. The Russian people paid; and that 
part of the population which could least afford to do 
so, the 80 per cent. of peasants and laboring masses. 
Every time that world conditions enabled foreign cotton- 
goods to threaten the Russian monopoly in that class of 
goods, a deputation from the growing vested interest 
would visit the Russian Finance Minister—and another 
rouble or so would be clapped on the tariff. The number 
of workers employed in the cotton industry, and indeed 
in all Russian industries together, although large, was 
a negligible fraction of the whole population; while the 
factory was the notorious breeding-place of revolution, 
apart from other social evils. The Russian cotton 
operator at his best produced 40 per cent. less than the 
British or German worker. When he was drunk he 
produced much less. The British industrial worker can 
also drink, but he is more or less himself again by 
Monday morning. The Russian would not be up to the 
mark much before Wednesday, and if there happened 
to be one of the innumerable Russian holidays in the 
middle of the week, the output was not encouraging. 
Even under prohibition he did not come up to the British 
or German standard. He could do so under the eye of a 
foreman ; but a mill run with a foreman standing over 
each machine would not be a very paying concern. The 
trouble lay partly in the peculiarity of the Russian 
temperament ; it was partly due to lack of education. So 
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the Russian textile industry did not pay the Russian 
nation. On the contrary, the Russian people were in 
effect being exploited to protect a relatively unimportant 
industry, which could not exist on its own merits, and 
were filling the pockets of a small group of foreigners and 
Russians. 

From the British point of view, the practical mono- 
poly in the supply of machinery to the mills, to the 
annual value of some £2,500,000, and the fact that some 
of the mills used British coal, only compensated for a 
fraction of the loss due to the practical exclusion of 
certain classes of Manchester goods from the Russian 
market. 

It would seem, then, that the Russian textile 
industry, at any rate, was a burden rather than a benefit 
to the Russian nation as a whole; and further, that its 
existence was to the disadvantage of British trade. 
Other industries, such as timber and oil, are in a dif- 
ferent category. The raw material in their case is there 
in abundance as part of the inalienable natural wealth 
of the country. Yet even in the saw-milling industry 
the peculiarity of the Russian temperament imposes 
limits. Russia exported an enormous quantity of rough- 
sawn timber which was converted abroad into window- 
frames, among other things. An enterprising mill- 
owner in the North, wishing to compete for this profitable 
trade, decided to have some window-frames for export 
made in his own mill. The very first shipment was 
condemned on the ground that the parts did not fit! 
Even Russian-grown. cotton could not compete without a 
tariff, as the cost of transport by rail from Central Asia 
was some three times the freight on American cotton. 

Russia is clearly not fitted, at her present stage of 
development, for industrial enterprise. Her industrial 
life was largely artificial, and existed mainly on the 
thin milk of Protection. The “ Western’ school of 
Russian statesmen, from the time of Peter, called the 
Great, were in effect, if not in intention, poor friends 
of Russia. Modern Russian statesmen doubtless recog- 
nized this fact, but they found themselves involved in 
a vicious circle, from which there was no escape. Any 
serious attempt to alter the artificial course of events 
was met by pressure from the powerful vested interests 
to keep the circle revolving. So it turned until it broke. 
Now Russian industries, according to the experts, are 
ruined. Many of the skilled workers must have perished 
in the Civil War. Yet here is a proposal, made 
apparently in all seriousness, to restore the vicious 
circle. It will only be on a par with our Russian policy 
in the past if the British Government, on the advice 
of their ‘‘ business experts,’’ seriously contemplate the 
conditional rendering of financial assistance to Russia 
to restore her industries, “ mainly textiles ’’ ; or, in other 
words, subsidize the Soviet Government so that the 
latter may capture, and exclude us from, a huge poten- 
tial market for Manchester goods. But what is one to 
think of the Bolsheviks?! Do they, claiming to be 
defenders of the Russian masses from exploitation, sin- 
cerely desire to restore a system which literally exploited 
them? Or do they see, perhaps, that the cotton mills, 
even if and when they may be restored with English 
money, will not be able to operate as a business proposi- 
tion without the assistance of a protective tariff? For 
one can hardly imagine that the foreign Governments, 
which have failed to overthrow the Bolsheviks by force, 
will be able, even with a substantial cheque, to compel 
them to impose a tariff, evea against the obliging drawers 
of the cheque. The conclusion, given the premises, seems 
to lead to a reductio ad absurdum. E 

Russia is essentially an agricultural country; and 
as such, with the parallel existence of home industries, 
she requires to have no part or parcel in industrial enter- 





prise, of the highly technical and artificial kind, for 
many years to come. Argentina and Australia sre 
similar countries; and they appear to possess no indus- 
tries of aggregate importance. Australia sends her wool, 
for instance, to England, and takes back the manufac- 
tured article from us. Agriculture must be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, the foundation of 
Russia’s well-being. 

A gentleman, writing as an economic expert to a 
well-known newspaper interested in the reconstruction 
of Europe,* has deprecated the granting of credits to 
Russia on the ground of self-interest. He rightly points 
out that our pre-war exports to Russia and our imports 
from her were only 3 and 64 per cent. respectively of 
our total trade. But he appears to forget that one of 
our alleged objects in keeping one foot in Russia after 
the Bolshevik Revolution, while trying to kick the door 
open with the other, was to secure the lion’s share of 
Germany’s lost trade with Russia—as we might have 
done by different methods. That trade amounted to 
43 per cent. of Germany’s total exports and 30 per cent. 
of her imports. That hope has, for the time being, 
vanished into thin air, along with our old interests in 
Russia. It can scarcely be realized now. Instead of 
taking Germany’s place in Russia, we have unwittingly 
driven them into one another’s arms, as companions in 
distress. The economic centre of the world seems, as the 
same writer suggests, to be moving East. May it not 
prove that in helping to break Russia’s vicious circle we 
have forged a still stronger one for ourselves? Industrial 
England seems to be retreating with her back to the 
wall. Russia, at the worst, can go “back to the land ”’ 
—and there is more potential nourishment in land than 
in bricks and mortar. 

With all due respect to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
‘‘ buiging corn-bins’’—and it is certain enough that 
the sooner we start to help the process, the quicker 
will the corn-bins begin to fill—one is compelled 
to agree that ‘‘ it will be many more years before 
Russia is in a position to export corn in large quan- 
tities.”’? But it may not be so long as the “ static” 
mind, refusing to take account of permanently altered 
conditions, would have us believe before Russia again 
feeds herself. Until she does so she cannot work even 
to the extent she did before the Revolution. Until 
she works enough to satisfy kerself, she cannot, in the 
nature of things, produce enough to trade with us. 
Again, agriculture fills the prospect, and the restora- 
tion of Russian agriculture seems to present itself as 
the key to the restoration of Europe. Russian agricul- 
ture, in turn, can only be restored by alleviating the 
famine, which has already laid waste the rich regions 
of the Volga and now threatens South Russia and the 
Ukraine with a similar fate. The circle is complete. 
Self-interest and practical Christianity coincide. 

Russian industry and trade have paid Englishmen 
handsomely in the past. They have enabled many simple 
folk, otherwise doomed in their own country to the dull 
monotony of a drab suburb, to lead a broader and more 
prosperous life, after the manner of a Russian gentle- 
man. Some of them ‘‘ made their pile ’’ and established 
themselves in English ‘‘ society ’’ long before the inevit- 
able crash. These could afford to be generous to Russia, 
instead of gathering like vultures round the dwindling 
body that refuses to die. Those who were caught in the 
storm and lost heavily, deserve all sympathy from the 
one side and consideration from the other. But they 
can hope for nothing from a bag of bones. 





*F, J. Leslie Ditmas, “ Manchester Guardian” Reconstruction 
Number IV., July 6th 
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Lite and Letters. 


THE SPRINGS OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


Democracy, we have been constantly assured, means 
government by public opinion. Its success must, then, 
depend upon the assumption that public opinion is good 
and strong. Until lately in Liberal quarters it seemed 
blasphemous to doubt or to probe this assumption. Had 
not the fathers of the Liberal faith told us that man was 
born free and equal, with a general capacity to recognize 
and follow his true interests, and to co-operate with his 
fellows for the common good? The art of government, 
therefore, alike in politics, industry, and other spheres 
of action, must consist in devising channels through 
which this common sense and this public spirit would 
flow easily and accurately to the performance of its 
various tasks. 

This doctrine of common sense working towards the 
perfectibility of human conduct was not, indeed, always 
expressed in the same way. To some it meant a similarity 
in nature, desires, and aims, among the several members 
of a human society ; to others a general will supervening 
on, and in some sense directing, the separate, individual 
wills to some wider purpose, in virtue of a pre-established 
harmony. This crude psychology still underlies the 
ordinary thought and speech even of educated politicians. 
But its falsity is becoming manifest. Indeed, there is 
a danger lest the unreliability and impotence of public 
opinion, as actually operative in modern times, should 
discredit the whole principle and practice of democracy. 
The supreme need is to do by conscious, organized 
thought what Nature has not done to make a sound, 
reliable, and effective public opinion. An exceedingly 
able survey of the situation has been made by one of the 
best-equipped and most thoughtful American publicists, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, in a volume entitled ‘‘ Public 
Opinion.’”’** The writer, in his opening analysis, 
dismisses the notion that there is, in fact, any 
body of common sense, common experience, and 
common will adequate to do the work ascribed to it. 
He shows us each man or woman necessarily confined in 
direct knowledge and expression to some tiny segment 
of the world with its great society. Even within that 
small area of personal knowledge a man’s opinions are 
moulded and often distorted by shifting personal 
interests and emotions. Beyond that area his realizing 
knowledge grows more meagre, faint, and fragmentary, as 
distance of space or time intervenes. Though the events 
in this greater world vitally concern him, owing to the 
widening and complexity of modern intercourse, he can 
know very little about them. Worse than this, what he 
thinks he does know is likely to be wildly wrong. 
Public opinion, in other words, consists in, or is derived 
from, innumerable pictures in our mind, most of which 
are wholly unreliable. Even our pictures of scenes and 
events within our direct personal experience have not 
the character of plain objective truth imputed to them. 
Out of the same event different spectators will construct 
different scenes, according to the attention, selection, 
valuation, and memories they bring to bear. Nay, they 
will see, feel, and think differently about ‘‘ the same 
fact ’’ at different times. For not only is the assumption of 
the similarity of human nature false, but a man’s valua- 
tion and opinion upon the same matter will vary according 
to which of his various selves takes it in hand. When, 
therefore, we conceive of a reliable public opinion, formed 





. -— Opinion.” By Walter Lippmann. (Allen & Unwin. 
12s. .) 





by communication of the same body of reliable objective 
truth to minds with equal assimilative capacity com- 
posed on a single pattern, with merely negligible 
differences, we are living in a world of unreality. There 
are no such hard facts, and no such similar and constant 
human nature to absorb and utilize them as material for 
public opinion. Most of the images in our minds about 
large matters or events are stereotypes, constructed from 
some chance fragments of news, or from the intellectual 
or emotional contents of some words or phrases imposed 
by tradition, conversation, or reading. We have strong, 
sometimes inflamed opinions about liberty, justice, 
property, and other high abstractions, false personaliz- 
ations of ‘‘ the German,’’ ‘‘ the American,’’ ‘‘ the 
Bolshevik.’’ If these opinions lay idly in our minds, the 
damage of their falsity would be circumscribed. But a 
public opinion, composed of such ingredients, precipi- 
tating itself on policy and government is a much more 
serious matter. 

What is to be done about it? The first thing is to 
get a general recognition of the nature of the disease or 
deficiency. The trouble is due partly to unreliable or 
insufficient arrangements for getting, testing, and com- 
municating truth, and particularly that subdivision of 
truth called News, to the general public. While the 
whole process called education is evidently involved, the 
special problem of News is of critical importance. 
Mr. Lippmann is disposed to exculpate the Press from 
the charges of corruption and reckless mendacity often 
brought against it. The Press, as he sees it, is not 
capable of full reliable reporting of the news. The 
charge of wilful falsification due to capitalistic bias he 
meets by inviting a comparison of news as presented in 
the anti-capitalist press. Such bias as he finds in the 
great newspapers he attributes not so much to the control 
of the owners or the advertisers as to the knowledge of 
the editor that he must attract and not offend the well- 
to-do readers who purchase the goods of his advertisers. 
This is, no doubt, one aspect of the problem that, in 
order to live, a paper must give the public ‘‘ what it 
wants’’ and cannot do very much to raise the standard 
of these wants. This seems to throw the responsibility 
for bad news and false opinion back on to the people. 
They cannot get reliable news because they do not really 
want it. Mr. Lippmann makes a profound study of the 
light-mindedness of the ordinary man and woman, their 
credulity and preference for views which pander to-their 
passions and short-range interests, their illimitable 
inconsistency, their intolerance of opinions conflicting 
with their own. And, indeed, this low regard for truth 
and for the means of making it persuasive in the conduct 
of life lies at the very root of the failure of democracy. In 
America, and to a less extent in this country, recent 
experience shows a widespread abandonment of the belief 
in free speech and fair play for minority opinions, in 
favour of compulsory uniformity masquerading as loyalty 
and solidarity. 

This light and volatile mass-mind, whether 
organized or not, is not capable of giving any reasoned 
consent. But it can be got to register a Yes or No to 
a question placed before it. And the art of putting a 
question so as to get the desired answer, i.e. of manu- 
facturing consent, is the most disconcerting discovery of 
recent years. 


“ Within the life of the generation now in control 
of affairs, persuasion has become a self-conscious art and 
a regular organ of popular self-government. None of us 
begins to understand the consequences, but it is no daring 
prophecy to say that the knowledge of how to create 
consent will alter every political calculation and modify 
every political promise.”’ 
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In America, and more or less in every “‘democratic’’ 
country, party leaders and their ‘‘ machine’’ have 
occupied themselves with this manipulation of public 
opinion and the stampeding of it into electoral action by 
‘* slogans.’’ In this way powerful groups of politicians 
and their business confederates wield a fairly secure 
mastery over the conduct of public affairs. They are 
helped by the illusion which came down from the revolu- 
tionary period of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and which made liberal thought and aspiration 
centre in the principle of popular representation. 

‘* The emphasis has always been on the mechanism 
for expressing the vote. The democratic El Dorado has 
always been some perfect environment, and some perfect 
system of voting and representation, where the innate 
goodwill and instinctive statesmanship of every man 
could be translated into action.” 

Instead of concerning ourselves primarily with 
origins and methods of government, we should keep our 
eyes closely set upon the delivery of the goods, such as 
health, housing, and other material necessaries, 
education and other solid requisites of a civilized life, 
for which government, political and economic, exists. 
We shall then recognize that social control does not 
consist in some mystical common sense or uninformed 
instinctive statesmanship emanating from the common 
people, but ‘‘ deperids upon devising standards of living 
and methods of audit by which the acts of puLlic officials 
and industrial directors are measured.”’ 

Thus our supreme need, according to Mr. Lippmann, 
is reliable and, in the main, quantitatively accurate 
records. Our news is haphazard and inaccurate, the 
reasoning based on it is slipshod and interested, the 
public mind is obsessed by false pictures. Mr. Lippmann 
looks to political science for his remedy, a science which 
shall accumulate sound data, and connect them into 
reliable generalizations, so building up a true conceptual 
picture of the world in the citizens’ mind. As our know- 
ledge becomes fuller and more exact, we shall thus 
develop a public opinion more capable of dealing with 
new situations. 

“In the present state of political science there is 
a tendency for one situation to change into another, 
before the first is clearly understood, and so to make 
much political criticism hindsight and little else.’’ 

In other words, ‘‘ reason, as we possess it,’’ tends 
to advance ‘‘ more slowly than the rate at which action 
has to be taken.’’ Mr. Lippmann leaves us with a sort 
of hope that reason, or applied social science, can over- 
come this obstacle. No doubt such knowledge is power, 
but the limitations of this power are greater than the 
writer seems to recognize. In the first place, it is 
inherent in ‘‘ reason ’’ that it can never catch up with 
new situations. For new situations are not quantitatively 
different from old ones, but qualitatively, so that the 
quantitative analysis, on which science always relies, 
must fail of sufficiency. In other words, politics will 
always remain an art of government to which the social 
sciences can contribute ordered and measured in- 
formation, but which they cannot themselves conduct. 
Political science can never get down to the life of the 
individual citizen, on the one hand, or the new situation 
on the other, so as to eliminate or render unimportant 
that factor of creative wisdom, instinct, or common 
sense, which belongs to the political artist. The 
politician, the boss, rightly throws himself upon in- 
stinctive and trained artistry for accomplishing his 
interested ends ; and however much the statesman at the 
top, or the ordinary citizen at the base of the political 
structure, feeds himself with facts and laws of social 
science, the statecraft of the one and the effective public 





opinion of the other in their behavior towards a new 
situation can never be ground out of any scientific mill, 
however well equipped with sorted facts and deductions 
from past experience. 

We have one other comment to make upon 
the fine ‘‘ Appeal to Reason’’ which closes this 
remarkable book. The trouble with the ordinary 
man is that he does not want disinterested information, 
dry light. For the most part he wants news that feeds 
his prejudices and preconceived beliefs, and he will take 
opinions from almost anyone rather than undergo the 
intolerable toil of thinking for himself. | Nothing short 
of direct personal suffering, manifestly attributable to 
poisoned news, false opinions, and destructive policy, 
seems likely to teach him sense. In a word, lamentable 
as the admission is, we cannot trust to the goodwill and 
the common sense of citizens to insist upon a cleansing of 
the springs of knowledge so that public opinion may 
express the sound, reasonable consent of the people. In 
order that reason may prevail a great moral conversion 
is necessary. Perhaps it may come. ‘‘ From sin, 
suffering ; from suffering, insight.’’ 





THE BEGGAR'S ROLE. 


WE have not seen Hofmannsthal’s new play, nor have 
we read the text, which probably is not yet published. 
Our knowledge comes only from a brief notice of it in the 
““ Observer ’’ of August 20th, and from an account sent by 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson to the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.’’ 
But it appears to be a poet’s attempt to console the 
wretchedness of Central Europe, and especially of 
Austria in her ruin. For the play deals with the 
mysteries of human fate; perhaps it tries to justify the 
ways of God to Man; and it is now being performed in 
Salzburg, the Austrian city, one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world. Our authorities do not agree as to 
the title of the play. The ‘‘ Observer ’’ calls it ‘‘ The 
Great World Theatre.’’ Mr. Dickinson says its name is 
‘* Do Right! God is above You.’’ One would naturally 
suppose that the first name represents the scene, the 
second the attempted moral. 

Evidently, the poet’s object has been to renew the 
ancient tradition of a ‘‘ Mystery Play,’’ or more properly 
of a ‘‘ Miracle ’’ or ‘‘ Morality.’”’ It was the form of 
reviving drama permitted by the Church during the last 
two or three centuries of the Middle Ages, sometimes for 
the teaching of Scriptural legend, sometimes for the 
example or warning of citizens and villagers in the hope 
of persuading them to live righteously. When the 
unrivalled drama of Greece and its Roman imitations had 
left the stage to the indecencies of ‘‘ mimes ’’ and comic 
operas, the Fathers of the Church issued absolute decrees 
against the theatre, which were repeated rather than 
surpassed by the denunciations levelled against it in 
Puritan England more than a thousand years later. But, 
as Matthew Arnold said, the theatre is irresistible, and 
drama began shyly to reappear ynder the disguise of 
Scriptural scenes or symbolic plays enacted, often by the 
monks or clergy themselves, inside the churches or around 
the church doors. Among a roughly humorous people 
like the English it was impossible to exclude fun and a 
certain pious impropriety; and so a great deal that is 
characteristic of the finest period in English drama may 
be traced to a religious origin, much as the great 
Greek drama may be traced to the divine festivals 
of wine and fertility. But, indeed, a form of 
symbolic drama had lingered in English country 
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places from times far more ancient than the 
Church and her Scriptural teaching. We may still 
see it in the relics of pagan ritual and sacrificial perform- 
ance surviving to this day in the Sword Dances of remote 
villages. Or we may see it in the real, though much 
corrupted, dramas like the Ampleforth drama and dance 
discovered by Mr. Cecil Sharp in Yorkshire, and once 
described in these columns as ‘‘ The Oldest Play in the 
World.”’ 

On the Continent, especially in Germany, these 
symbolic plays were also common ; and it is significant 
that Tacitus mentions a symbolic sword dance in his 
account of German innocence. The most obvious example 
of a surviving Scriptural play or ‘‘ Liturgical Mystery ” 
is the familiar Oberammergau Passion Play, but, as we 
are told, it dates only from the Thirty Years’ War. 
A much closer parallel to the present Salzburg drama is 
the equally familiar ‘“‘ Morality’? of ‘‘ Everyman,”’ 
produced in its English version only just before the 
Reformation, but imitated from the Dutch. The 
similarity in form and intention is so great that we must 
suppose the modern poet had ‘‘ Everyman ’”’ in mind. 
If he wanted more recent and literary examples he had 
Marlowe’s ‘‘ Doctor Faustus ’’ and Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
which is a ‘‘ Morality ’’ on a vast scale, built upon the 
ancient form. 

Like most of the ‘‘ Mysteries,’ Hofmannsthal’s 
drama is being performed in church, and it appears from 
our accounts that the stage is divided into two planes, 
one representing Heaven, the other the earth. The 
ancient dramatists added Hell as a third. Upon the 
upper plane the spirits of the glorified saints, martyrs, 
prophets, and sibyls are moving. Then, as in “‘ Every- 
man ’’ and in ‘‘ Faust,’’ God Himself appears in a 
prologue. He commands the symbolic figure of the 
World to produce the Great Play for His purpose, and 
soon, on the lower plane, forms in white, lifeless and 
indistinctive, begin to appear, being the unborn souls. 
An angel assigns to each a part and a suitable dress. 
There are King, Beauty, Wisdom, Riches, Peasant, and, 
last of all, Beggar. This Beggar violently objects to the 
part given him, and to the rags. The angel reproves him, 
quoting the renunciating words of Christ, and asking how 
he can know which may be the finest part in the play. 
Whereupon the Beggar acquiesces for the time. 

It appears that each of the symbols then speaks its 
part, arguing, we may suppose, the advantages of King- 
ship, Beauty, Wisdom, and Riches. All goes well (as 
travellers say in their account of the journey before the 
railway accident) until the Beggar enters again. He has 
had a hard time, even for a beggar. His house has been 
burnt in a war. He has seen wife and children starved 
to death. He has wandered for nine years, sleeping in 
the open. His clothes are a wretched bundle of rags. 
He accuses Society, as beggars will, and Riches attempts 
to answer him, as Riches will, by pointing out that every 
human being has only his part to play, and the question 
of wealth or poverty is not of great importance. As 
seems natural under these stale consolations, the Beggar 
seizes an axe from the hands of the Peasant, with the 
intention of making an end of Riches and re the rest. 
As he stands ready to strike Wisdom down, she! prays for 
him, and his soul is changed. By a sudden light he is 
converted, like St. Paul, and an angel above announces 
his salvation. Next, we must suppose, comes the final 
act, in which Death, who, as in ‘‘ Everyman,’’ has been 
always waiting, comes to claim the mortal bodies of them 
all. After one of those Dances of Death which the 
German mind has always loved, he tells each that his 
hour has come. Wisdom is happy to go; the rest 


, 








unwilling. On the upper plane of the stage God receives 
them, but not all. Riches is left outside. The Beggar 
enters first. Wisdom follows him, then King, Peasant, 
and Beauty. 

The moral is obvious. It is the same as in ‘‘ Every- 
man.’’ For in that old ‘‘ Morality ’’’ we see Everyman 
turning from one thing to another for salvation. He 
strives to answer the question of an ancient English 
song, beginning ‘‘ O Sinner Man, where are you going to 
run to (thrice) All on that day? ’’ He appeals to this and 
that—to Kindred, to Knowledge, to Beauty, to Five- 
Wits, and, above all, to Goods or Riches. But nothing 
avails him save only his Good Deeds. It was chiefly 
against trust in Riches that the play was written. Thus 
in the Prologue we hear God saying :— 

‘I proffered the people great multitude of mercy, 

And few there be that asketh it heartily ; 
They be so cumbered with worldly riches, 
That needs on them I must do justice, 
On Everyman, living without fear.”’ 
And, later on, when Everyman has been forsaken by his 
Kindred, he says:— 
“ Yet in my mind a thing there is. 
All my life I have loved riches. 
If that my Goods now help me might, 
It would make my heart full light. 
I will speak to him in this distress. 
Where art thou, my Goods and Riches? ”’ 

Here the charge of God against Everyman cumbered 
with worldly riches is that he is ‘‘ living without fear.’’ 
One could hardly say that the plutocrats of modern 
Europe are guilty of that offence. Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
thus describes the Salzburg audience :— 

‘The town is full of foreigners, all rich because the 
Austrians are poor. Prices rise and the poor suffer. 
We are not far from the Beggar, nor perhaps from the 
Beggar’s axe. And why is all this? Because of the rich 
men in London, in Paris, in every capital, reaping their 
profits from the despair of the world... . esate, 
is the Beggar waiting? No one knows. But the atmo- 
sphere, with all its beauty and all its gaiety, is tense 
with expectation. Perhaps the time will not be long. 
Perhaps it will be to-morrow.”’ 

Tt cannot, then, be said that the Everyman of 
Europe who trusts to Riches is living without fear. We 
should rather imagine him saying to himself: ‘‘ Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, making the best of the present 
high exchange for sterling and dollars, for to-morrow we 
die.’’ ‘‘ I wield the heaven and the earth,’’ says Riches 
in the drama. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answers Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
“‘ unless—unless the Beggar seize the axe. And if he 
does, nothing is less likely than the conversion he under- 
goes in our play.’’ The poet makes the Beggar drop the 
axe on the appeal of Wisdom for his soul; but, appar- 
ently, he dropped it only to save Wisdom’s life, and that 
would be an unusual miracle enough. For a revolution 
has not the habit of specially exempting Wisdom from 
destruction. As to Riches, so far as we know, the 
Beggar just leaves that bloated figure to his fate; and 
his fate is to be excluded from Heaven. What con- 
ception of Heaven the poet may have we cannot say. 
Mr. Dickinson calls the stage Heaven ‘‘ childish,’ but 
probably the poet was only following the accepted 
symbolism of the old ‘‘ Moralities ’’; just as Goethe 
followed it in the final scene of ‘‘ Faust,’’ where the 
angels bear the soul upward as they sing:— 

“ Delivered is the noble spark 
Of the Spirit World from Evil: 


Who without failing onward strives, 
Him we can still redeem.”’ 


‘* All things transitory,’’ the Chorus Mysticus sings in 
the last lines of all—‘‘ all things transitory are but a 
symbol.’’ And it is purely as a symbol that we must 
understand the conception of the great German poet’s 
latest successor. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE DANGER IN EGYPT. 


Srr,—It seems doubtful, judging by the interest in 
Egypt to-day, manifested by the Press, whether the public 
opinion of this country is fully cognizant of the state of 
affairs now reigning there under the Allenby-Sarwat régime, 
or conscious of the impending disaster to British interests, 
and to the good name of the British people, into which that 
régime is headlong driving the country 

It is, therefore, high time that the public opinion of this 
country was awakened from the false sense of security and 
contentment into which it was lulled by the drug-like 
effect of the theoretical liberalism of the policy announced 
last February. 

Unfortunately, the theoretical liberalism of that policy, 
which was so unanimously and so genuinely endorsed by the 
British people with a heartfelt sigh of relief, in the hope 
that something at last was being settled, has not in the least 
been borne out in the practical application given to it. 
Wholesale political repression, perquisition of houses by 
day and by night, wholesale arrests for the mere suspicion 
of active hostility to the Cabinet of the day, trials and 
severe sentences by British military courts for purely 
political offences, real or alleged, public lawlessness and 
insecurity throughout the country, and drastic limitations 
on the liberty of the Press, public speech, or any other form 
of political self-expression, are the order of the day, which is 
enforced by British bayonets. 

Naturally, the result of this gross misapplication of the 
theoretically liberal policy of His Majesty’s Government is 
that the country has become such a seething mass of dis- 
content that wholesale repression is now considered the sole 
means of keeping in the saddle this unpopular Premier. 
Martial law has therefore been not only revived, .con- 
trary to the formal declaration to the King of Egypt 
of February last, but extended to unheard-of lengths both 
in the scope of its jurisdiction and severity of its penalties. 

The nakedness of this tyranny has lately been revealed 
in what is now known as “ the manifesto case,”” when seven 
members of Zaghloul’s Committee were tried by a military 
court for publishing a manifesto condemning the policy and 
conduct of Sarwat’s Cabinet. This was described on the 
charge sheet as constituting an offence against Section 151 
of the Egyptian Penal Code and a breach of the orders of 
the British Commander-in-Chief. But as the object of the 
trial was not really the mere puniskment of the accused for 
this alleged offence, which could have been done by the 
Egyptian civil courts, but the intimidation of the political 
opposition to the Sarwat Cabinet in general, the accused 
were brought before a British military court, which, after 
refusing the counsel for the defence an adjournment for two 
days to enable him to prepare his defence, condemned the 
accused, who were thus left undefended, to death, for an 
offence to which Egyptian law assigns, as maximum penalty, 
two years’ imprisonment or a fine of £100. The original 
sentence of death has been commuted to seven years’ penal 
servitude and £5,000 fine each. 

Startling as this sentence is, it dwindles to nothing 
beside the astounding claim put up by the prosecution, and 
accepted by the court, that they were not a court at all 
bound by any law, but “a detail of officers” appointed by 
the General for the purpose of trying the accused, “ who 
are charged, not with committing an offence against Egyptian 
or against English law, but with disobeying the command of 
the Commander-in Chief”; and were “to advise him how 
to deal with an infraction of his commands.” 

They did, in this case, by advising him to put to death 
seven Egyptian political leaders, including the leaders of 
the native and mixed Bars, the son of a former Premier, the 
head of a large Bedouin tribe, and a member of one of the 
biggest Coptic families—and he mercifully commuted their 
sentence to seven years’ penal servitude and £5,000 fine each ! 

Is this the meaning of “liberty” for Egypt, under- 
stood, also, by His Majesty's Government and the people 
of this country ? 

Surely, in the face of such flagrant injustice and Gil- 





bertian travesty cf political nomenclature, it is time the 
voice of the people of Britain were heard in defence of their 
own reputation for pclitical honesty, not only in Egypt, but 
throughout the Moslem East, whose eyes centre on Egypt, 
where, in days not long past, the conduct of a British Repre- 
sentative was a source of strength and rightful pride 
throughout the world. 

It is not, however, yet too late to set matters right 
by the repatriation of Zaghloul and the release of his 
Committeemen. It is by such prompt redress only that the 
good name of Britain car be saved and her interests safe- 
guarded.—Yours, &c., 

L. A. Fanovs. 

Hétel Métropole, W.C. 2. 

August 30th, 1922. 


THE STATE OF ITALY. 


Sm,—Having lately come back from Italy, may I say 
that my impression of the situation was different from that of 
your correspondent of August 19th? The general strike was 
not greatly in evidence in the Val d’Aosta and Turin. In 
our experience—and we were travelling during a strike— 
motor services ran, and trains, in spite of a good deal of 
pleasant excitement at the stations, where there was much 
questioning as to whether they would appear, were coming 
up to time, except in the case of the evening express from 
Turin to Modane, which on two days was arranged to start 
two hours later than usual. In Turin during one day there 
was a partial stoppage of trams, and the newspapers did not 
appear. Things were going on very much as usual, and, as 
far as we could see, no Fascisti were performing public 
services of any kind. The strike was not “a definite attempt 
to overthrow the constitution,” &c., but a protest against 
the failure to form a Government to protect life and keep 
the peace. 

We read the newspapers for three weeks, and the 
impression they gave was that the activities of the Fascisti 
were violent “reprisals” very like those of the Black-and- 
Tans in Ireland. The papers were noticeably impartial : 
one read frequently of unprovoked murders of unfortunate 
people described as ‘‘ sovversivi’’—a word which seems to 
cover Socialists of different shades as well as Communists, 
when you are not in sympathy with them—whereas attacks 
on Fascisti were rarely reported. Many instances were 
reported in which Socialist mayors and corporations were 
ejected by Fascisti, who took possession of the public 
buildings and threatened and terrorized the legitimate 
occupants. 

At Chivasso we saw a small body of Fascisti marching 
through the streets on market day in military style—young 
fellows from sixteen or seventeen years old to perhaps five- 
and-twenty. They wore black shirts ornamented with the 
skull and crossbones and the national colors, and looked as 
serious politicians as a crowd of “ Protestant” boys I once 
saw in Belfast advancing to the attack of the Catholic 
quarter, armed with nuts and bolts and broken palings. 
Your correspondent says the Fascisti “ used the only means 
which seemed to meet the requirements of the moment.” 
We have heard before that sort of apology for murder and 
violence in the name of law and order, and surely we know 
the hideousness of such a “ policy.”’—Yours, &c., 


Rosatinp Nasi. 


“THE SUNDAY FACE.” 


Srr,—The author of the article “The Sunday Face” 
remarks that to pick a cabbage on Sunday was an offence 
punishable by expulsion from the Allotment Societies of 
1840-1850. May I quote the third rule of the Manuden, 
Farnham, and Berden Cottagers’ Flower Show, held on 
July 22nd, 1922 ?— 

“Rule 3. Any exhibitor proved to have worked on his 
garden on Sunday will be disqualified.” 

And at the same time the staunchest supporters of 
this rule have not the smallest scruple in compelling the 
gardeners they employ to attend to their own gardens 
every Sabbath. To the uninitiated it would seem 
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incredible that working men of the present day should 
stomach such stuff. The solution lies in the fact, as your 
contributor mentions, that these societies are composed of 
two well-defined cliques—‘ gentry” and “respectable” 
(which is synonymous with “ respectful”) laborers. For 
this happy coalition has its foundation upon the 
sound economic rock of commercial exchange. The one 
clique barters money for respect, the other respect for 
money.—Yours, &c., 
P. W. P. Gez. 
Manuden House, Stansted, R.S.O., Essex, 
August 27th, 1922. 


HOW THE PEACE TREATY WORKS. 

Sir,—We have seized and sold at knock-out prices 418 
ex-enemy steamers and, in addition, a number of prize 
vessels. It has been authoritatively stated that over 500 
steamers are now laid up in British ports; it follows that 
if we had not seized and sold these ex-enemy steamers, we 
should now have had practically no vessels laid up at all. The 
direct cause of so many steamers being laid up is intense 
competition and falling, unremunerative freights. If we 
had not seized these ex-enemy steamers, and had, as a 
consequence, no steamers laid up, our shipbuilding yards 
would have been crowded with orders; now, most of them 
have not received an order this year. 

A contemporary of yours has urged again and again 
that these ex-enemy steamers should have been returned to 
their original owners, but our officials ignored the advice ; 
now, its wisdom is very apparent. We shall have unemploy- 
ment for years in all our shipbuilding districts as the direct 
result of our mistaken policy. In 1870 the Germans did 
not seize the French mercantile marine; they established 
a splendid precedent which we should have followed.— 
Yours, &c., 

T. Sineton. 

Marsden Chambers, Manchester. 

August 23rd, 1922. 


“ A Wayrarer ”’ acknowledges, with many thanks, some 
further contributions to the fund for keeping Frankfort 
students in food and warmth. 
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Poetrp. 
SHOOTING STAR AT HARVEST. 


A BELL softer than silence, 

A tear happier than mirth, 
They meet me in the fields 
And charm me from this earth— 


This earth now in its twilight, 

And calm Autumn abroad, 

The mothering fields at rest, 

In the praise of their lingering God: 


His light kindly infolding 
The still, giant domains, 
Glows on in me until 

I seek what sunset plains! 


The star falls in enchantment 
Adown infinite blue, 

And fades from its white fire 
To live in rapture new. 


Epmunp BLUNDEN. 





Che Geek m the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 
THURSDAY. 

Sir Jonn Brapsury has returned from his Berlin visit 
more than ever convinced that a Reparations respite is 
essential, and that the Poincaré policy will lead to France 
getting nothing from a collapsed Germany. Instead of being 
content with this report the Reparations Commission has 
heard the German case from German lips, and the fateful 
decision thrown upon it by the disagreement of the states- 
men still hangs in the balance. The impossibility of 
gauging the outlook is illustrated by the movements of the 
mark, which last Friday touched 11,000 to the £, and on 
Monday was back to 6,000. Of the seriousness of the 
German position, especially after Sir John Bradbury’s 
Press statement, doubts are not entertained in responsible 
City circles. The further increase in the German Bank Rate 
to 7 per cent. is not regarded as likely to have any con- 
siderable effect in checking the inflation, which (according to 
one school of thought) is being engineered by Germany, or 
into which (according to another school of thought) she is 
being driven by circumstances beyond her control. 


A Dutcu Banker’s VIEWS. 

Dr. Vissering is a recognized authority on international 
economics and finance, and was a member of the Bankers’ 
Committee which recently sat in Paris to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a Reparations loan for Germany. He is also 
President of the Netherlands Bank, and in the annual 
report of that institution he lays stress on another aspect 
of the international problem in words which arrest the 


attention: “It is necessary . . .” he writes, “to plead for 
the removal of the obstacles in the way of free international 
trade and exchange of commodities. .. . International 


trade is only to a small extent settled in money; the main 
settlement is always effected by exchange of goods. There 
is all the more reason, in face of the present disorganization, 
to promote such free exchange as far as possible. Any 
obstacles to it must have a much more adverse action than 
before the war.” Last year the Bankers of the City of London 
issued an appeal for freedom of international trade from 
artificial restrictions. Their appeal is thus now supported 
by the voice of this leading international banker. When 
will the Governments realize the truth that the beginning 
of financial and economic wisdom is to get back to the 
resolutions passed at the Brussels Conference—and to act 
upon them ? 
Money AND MARKETS. 

The Stock Markets have, as usual, been paying more 
attention to the monetary position than to the Reparations 
crisis. Markets as a whole are fairly good for the holiday 
season, and the occasional and patchy depression in the 
gilt-edged section is attributable mainly to firmer money 
tendencies. It is not so long ago that further cheapening 
of money over a considerable period was being confidently 
predicted in some quarters. But although the improvement 
in trade is not likely to be sufficient to exert any real 
influence towards dearness, it is now being realized that the 
confident prophets of a month or two ago overlooked one or 
two factors—in particular the factor of Treasury financial 
policy. The Government, week by week, is covering expen- 
diture with revenue, and using the surplus, together with 
the proceeds of large sales of Treasury Bonds, to reduce the 
volume of Treasury Bills. The Treasury for a long period 
has been free from the necessity of borrowing direct from 
the Bank of England, and thereby creating credit which 
makes Lombard Street conditions easy and comfortable. 
It has come as a surprise to find that when neither the 
Government nor the market is in debt to the central insti- 
tution stringency is apt to develop in monetary conditions, 
and it is something of a puzzle to discover why this is the 
case when it used not to be so before the war. One point 
worthy of noting in this connection is that the Bankers are 
working on a much lower ratio of cash to deposits than was 
the case before the war. This fact is clearly brought out by 
a careful comparison of Banking statistics. There are, 
therefore, certain obscurities about the monetary position 
and outlook which must be carefully studied by those 
interested in investment stocks, 

L, J. R. 
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The orld of Books. 


Ir my memory serves me (a felicity as rare as 
Mr. Salt’s Spiderwort) Professor Saintsbury’s ‘‘ A Letter 
Book” contains no letters of Sara Coleridge; so I 
borrowed and read for the first time after many years 
the “ Memoir andi Letters of Sara Coleridge,’’ edited by 
her daughter in 1873, twenty-one years after Sara’s 
death, on the threshold of the fifties. Though Sara 
inherited a great deal more from her father than bad 
health, this book of nearly eight hundred pages seemed 
to me a little overrated, but of great interest, less for its 
contents than for their reflection upon a singular duality 
of mind and temper quite unlike the complex psychology 
of Samuel Taylor. 

+ * * 

Tuat awful restlessness and clash of forces in the 
mind which is one of the worst curses ever inflicted upon 
human beings seemed to descend upon Coleridge’s 
daughter, split up into two compartments and both 
clarified and sterilized. The first Sara makes a main 
business of morality, metaphysics and theology, and has 
quite enough of her father’s brain and speculative passion 
to capture and keep the attention of the heretic. But 
Sara had an extremely versatile mind—you will find 
Chinese selfishness, butchers’ prices, and the mystic 
theory of regeneration as opposed to the moral sense, 
discussed with equal learning, competence, and lucidity 
in one letter—and there is no holding this doctrinal self 
of hers. On Keats, for instance, it gallops. He was 
effeminate ; his poetry “‘ is all flowers, and leads to noth- 
ing but flowers.” She quotes with approval Miss Fenwick’s 
final word on him—‘‘ Oh, he was dark, very dark. He 
knew nothing about Christianity ’’ ; and his “ deliberate 
Epicureanism,’’ his lack of fortitude on his death-bed 
(compare it with that of the Deist Blanco White!), his 
“ pettish jealousy respecting the estimation of his works,” 
inspired her with nothing but contempt. She thought 
better of Shelley, but could not get over “a want 
of reverence ’’ in him. On Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Laodamia ’”’ 
she excels herself. Would even a Pagan poet have made 
her ‘‘ passions and raptures’’ at the return of 
Protesilaus ‘‘ so unmatronly and unwifely, bold and 
unfeminine’’? ‘‘ Deep love is utterly incompatible ”’ 
with such goings-on, and where, if you please, is the 
moral? We turn to “ Laodamia ” and find moral enough 
even for a Calvinist. ‘“ Be taught, O faithful Consort, to 
control Rebellious passion ’’: Protesilaus proses on like 
this for several pages, because his wife was so undignified 
as to be pleased to see him. If all men were like him and 
women more critical than she was, the problem of popu- 
lation would be solved. There’d be none. 





Nelson Coleridge, whom she deeply loved, lay dying, 
she wrote to S. T. C.’s elder brother, ‘‘ Mr. Justice 
Coleridge ’’ :—‘‘ Could I arrest his progress to a better 
sphere of existence by a prayer, I would not utter it. 
. . « Tcannot be too thankful to God, so far as my own 
best interests are concerned, that He is thus removing 
from earth to heaven my greatest treasure.’”’ How 
inhuman, how tragi-comic religion can make the best 
of us! No wonder that this daughter of him who wrote 
“ Lewti” and “ Genevieve ’’ was such a nailer on Euty- 
chianism! Had Sara been Coleridge’s governess, and if 
he had written an ‘‘ Ode on Despondency in Child- 
hood,’’? we should know where we were. But she is 
Coleridge’s daughter, and the interesting thing is that, 
after all, that is what she was. In a letter on Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Tintern “Abbey,’’ the two selves are actually 
arm in arm. She laughs quite merrily at Dr. Words- 
worth’s apologies for the poem, and in the next sentence 
remarks that if the lines really had been pantheistic, 
“* they ought to have been suppressed. . . . Their beauty 
and power ought not to have saved them—wings to the 
poisoned shaft.’’ How fortunate then there was no such 
pantheistic poison in the poem! 
* * * 

Sara’s other self was the poetess who wrote in the 
Envoy to her beautiful fairy-tale ‘‘ Phantasmion ’’— 
‘“‘ Tell him (the worldling) that airy dreams are sacred 
duty.’’ Sometimes the two selves overlap, very happily 
in the naive but sweet solemnity of ‘‘ I am convinced 
that the Cherubim do not write books, much less publish 
them, or make bargains with booksellers, or submit to 
the ordeal of disgusting puffery and silly censure. I am 
convinced they do nothing but think ; while the Seraphim 
are equally given up to the business of loving.’’ Some- 
times they struggle with one another. In a letter on the 
humanities she propounds a good, round, academic thesis 
that animals ‘‘ are things and not persons,’’ and so ill- 
treatment of them cannot be an injustice. But it is so 
degrading, breaks in the poet. We see how partial was 
our impression of Sara as pietist and blue-stocking when 
she criticizes Dryden for turning up a supercilious nose 
at Ovid’s conceit of “inopem me copia fecit’”’ for a 
man dying of love. ‘‘ The passion of love,’’ she writes, 
“is pre-eminently imaginative . . . and I can assert 
from experience that it is the impulse of minds in strong 
emotion to eddy perpetually round the one magnetic 
theme, and to express the same feeling in twenty 
different forms of speech.’’ Her letter to de Vere 
describing the conception and materials of ‘‘ Phantas- 
mion ’’ is itself a fairy letter, a most delicate blend of the 
playful and plaintive, altogether Jelightful. Her views 
on literature are often very sound, expressed with point, 
lightness and humor, a thing, she says justly, ‘‘ very rare 
in the writings of women,” and are free of the preachiness 
she displays elsewhere. She writes with grace and 
truth of her father’s death as ‘‘ the extinction of a light 
which made earth more spiritual, and heaven in some 
sort more visible to our apprehension.’’ When near her 
death she wrote an exquisite memoir of her imaginative 
and unhappy childhood—they nearly always go together. 
Sweetness and strength are poetic allies; in many women 
they are separated ; in Sara they lodged but on different 
floors of the same house. H. J. M. 
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Aeviews. 


FROM THE CHINESE. 


Fir-Flower Tablets. Poems translated from the Chinese by 
FLORENCE AYSCOUGH. English Versions by AMY LOWELL. 
(Constable. 14s.) 


“My private rooms are quiet,” said T’ao Yiian-Ming, “and 
calm with the leisure of moonlight through an open door.” 
He wrote it of the thatched house that received him after 
thirteen years of official life at Court: but the same quietness 
strews the house for most Chinese poets. On the north side, 
willow trees, to break the force of the wind: on the south, 
peach trees and flowering plum 
‘* Spread a net of branches 

Before the distant view. 

The village is hazy, hazy, 

And mist sucks over the open moor. 
A dog barks in the sunken road that runs through the village . 

For a long time I lived in a cage. 

Now I have returned.” 


It is the most sophisticated poetry in the world, and the 
simplest, because it is the poetry of the return. “Once 
More Fields and Gardens.” There is something oddly like 
it in the verse of Petronius, Arbiter of Elegance at Nero’s 
Court, and dead in his thirtieth year, the fourteen-line 
sonnet* on his parvula sedes with its elms and apple orchard, 
its fields of kale and poppies and sure sleep: lovelier still, 
the octavet almost solitary in Roman verse, which does not 
do much business in great waters :— 
‘*O shore more sweet to me than life, O sea, 
Most happy I that unto my own lands 
Have leave to come at last . 


Here is the pool, and here the seaweed sways. 
Here is the harbour of a stilled desire.’ 


They made Tu Fu Librarian and Censor and Councillor of 
State, and he even wrote an “ Excursion,” in which “A 
number of Young Gentlemen of Rank, ‘accompanied by 
Singing Girls, go out to enjoy the Cool of the Evening. They 
encounter a Shower of Rain,’?’ and Tu Fu is concerned for 
the rose-red rouge of the ladies of Yiieh, which becomes wet, 
and sympathizes with the beauties of Yen, who are anxious 
about their moth-antenne eyebrows. Now turn the page :— 


“The river makes a bend and encircles the village with its 


current, 
All the how summer the affairs and occupations of the river 
village are quiet and simple. 
The swallows nest in the beams, and come and go as they please. 


The gulls in the middle of the river enjoy one another, they 
crowd together and touch one another. 
My old wife paints a chessboard on paper. 


My little sons hammer needles to make fish-hooks. 
I have many illnesses, therefore my only necessities are 
medicines. 


Besides these, what can so humble a man as I ask?”’ 

One must return to fulfil one’s nature, said T’ao Yiian- 
Ming: not one of these great officials but is a countryman 
at heart. 

Not, however, of a romantic, but of an ordered country- 
side ; a countryside of orchards and square fields and quiet 
water; its very moonlight a civilized moonlight ; “ moonlight 
through an open door,” with the kind warmth of sleeping 
houses and the smell of woodsmoke. There is not much of 
its madness in Chinese verse :— 

‘* The ow] is abroad, the bat, and the toad, 
And so is the cat-a-mountain ; ; 
The ant and the mole sit both in a hole, 
And frog peeps out of the fountain ”’ ; 
nor even the tranced expectant moonlight of “The Ancient 
Mariner.” At its strangest, it shines on the unused garden 
pool, on the ruined terrace that a king of Wu built for his 
mistress, one of the loveliest of the dead women whose names 
light up the twilight records with their gay lanterns :— 


**The old Imperial Park—the ruined Terrace—the young willows, 


The water-chestnut pickers are singing, a simple song unaccom- 
panied by instruments—but jov is unbearable. 
For now the moon over the Western River is alone. 


The time is past when she gazed upon the concubines in the 
Palace of the King of Wu.” 





* Poete Latini Minores,” IV. 81: 
culmine sedes.” 
+ ib. 84: “O litus vita mihi dulcius, O mare! felix.” 


“Parvula securo tegitur mihi 





The translation4s not happy there; there is a suggestion of 
stucco; but it is forgotten in the flawless, unlabored vision 
of “The City of Stones ” :— 


*‘ Hills surround the ancient kingdom: they never change. 
The tide beats back against the empty city, and silently, 
silently returns. 
In the East, over the Huai river—the ancient moon. 
Through the long quiet night it moves, crossing the battle- 
mented wall.”’ 

In method, the Chinese poet is a little like the property- 
man in a Chinese play. He sets the stage in full view of 
his audience— 

a dog, 
A dog barking. 
And the sound of water rushing. 
How dark and rich the peach flowers after rain! ’’— 


sits down in the middle of his properties, and proceeds to 
have what Li Po calls his “feelings.” The magic of it is 
that the audience begins to have them, too. Chinese poetry 
takes by siege, not by storm. Marvell’s urgency— 


** Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 
And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life,” 


is alien to these: they have no wish that 


“though we cannot make our sun 
Stand stili, yet we will make him run.” 
Even Li Po, the most impetuous and Byronic of them all, 
waits for the moon. He keeps decorum : he will not proclaim 
the joys of wine to the sober. His verses never plunge into 
mid-torrent with 


** Back and sides go bare, go bare,”’ 


in the manner of the great Bishop of Bath and Wells. Hear 
instead, on the same theme, Li T’ai Po :— 
“This time of ours 
Is like a great confused dream. 
Why should one spend one’s life in toil? 
Thinking this, I have been drunk all day. 
I fell down and lay prone by the pillars in front of the house : 
When I woke up, I gazed for a long time 
At the courtyard before me. 
A bird sings among the flowers. 
May I ask what season this is? 
Spring wind. 
The bright oriole of the water-flowing flight calls. 
My feelings make me want to sigh. 
The wine is still here, I will throw back my head and drink. 
I sing splendidly. 
I wait for the bright moon. 
Already, by the end of my song, I have forgotten my feelings.” 


This Li Po is pleased to call “ A Statement of Resolu- 
tions after being Drunk on a Spring Day,” but Li Po is 
happy in his titles: “ Drinking Alone in the Moonlight,” for 
instance ; ‘The Poet is Detained in a Nanking Wineshop on 
the Eve of Starting on a Journey” ; “ Reply to an Unrefined 
Person Encountered in the Hills” ; “A Song for the Hour 
when the Crows Roost”; above all, “ Hearing a Bamboo 
Flute on a Spring Night in the City of Lo-Yang,” which is 
itself a lyric in little. 

He is happy also in his translators. It is true that 
nothing in the book (of which only the name is unfortunate) 
approaches the greatest things in Mr, Waley’s first century 
of translations: that Tu Fu, whose poems are to Chinese 
critics “the branches of still trees reflected in water,” and 
Li Po, “the brook of many voices,” come short of the 
humanity of Po Chu-i, autumnal and serene. But it has 
the inalienable dignity, the inalienable simplicity, of the 
Chinese mind. Familiarity may rob us: the simplicity may 
come to seem a mask, the presence become a port. Mean- 
time, our state of ignorance is still gracious ; and for those 
of us to whom this Chinese verse is the surest pass across the 
mountains of necessity, it is good to think that the work of 
translation is only begun. For once again—not for the first 
time in Chinese history— 


‘*the Barbarians desire their horses 
To drink of the streams of the South.”’ 


H. W. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON THE IRISH STRUGGLE. 


The Trail of the Black and Tans. By ‘‘THE HURLER ON 
THE Ditcu.” (Dublin: Talbot Press; London: Fisher 
Unwin. &s.) 

Ireland in Travail. By J. M. NANKIVELL and 8S. Locu. 
(Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

A Journey in Ireland. By Witrrip Ewart. (Putnam. 6s.) 

Ireland in Rebellion. Translated from the French of SYLVAIN 
BRIOLLAY. (Dublin: Talbot Press; London; Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d.) 


Life of Eamonn de Valera. By D. ‘I. Dwane. (Dublin: 
Talbot Press; London: Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is too early yet to forecast the effects of the struggle that 
began in 1914 on the character and prospects of the Irish 
people. Even the materials for writing its history are still 
incomplete, and one can divine reasons for expecting them 
to be incomplete for some time to come. Each of the books 
at the head of this review adds something to our knowledge 
and opportunity of judgment. 

The pseudonymous book on the Trail of the Black 
and Tans gives, in the form of a _ poignant story, 
a picture of the conduct of our irregular forces, drawn 
by somebody living in a part of Ireland where those 
forces were particularly active. Those who followed 
this painful chapter of history will see that the picture is 
true to the facts; there is only one incident here described 
of which we cannot think of an actual parallel in the facts 
disclosed to public view: the shooting of a colonel by his 
subordinates, 

“Treland in Travail” is the record of the experiences 
of a man and his wife who went to live in Dublin 
during the autumn and winter of 1920-21 in order to 
learn the truth for themselves. ‘They lived in a flat, and 
had as fellow lodgers Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald and his wife. 
They were often raided, and Mr. Fitzgerald was arrested 
and taken off to prison while they were there. His wife believed 
that he was saved from torture and ill-treatment by her 
promptness in making it known to the Press that he was in the 
clutches of Dublin Castle, for this made his captors more 
cautious. The atmosphere of lawlessness on both sides is well 
reproduced. ‘‘ Someone receives with his breakfast egg 
the following warning: ‘ You are ordered by the Republican 
authorities to leave the country within thirty-six hours. 
If this order is not complied with, you will be suitably dealt 
with.’” On the other side, we have many a proclamation 
like that put on the walls of Drogheda: “ Drogheda, Beware. 
If in the vicinity a policeman is shot, five of the leading 
Sinn Feiners will be shot. It is not coercion. It is an 
eye for an eye... . We are as humane as other Christians, 
but we have restrained ourselves too long. Are we to lie 
down while our comrades are shot by the corner boys and 
ragamuffins of Ireland? We say ‘never,’ and all the 
inquiries in the world will not stop our desire of revenge.’’ 
Mr. Justice Shearman, who has been meditating aloud on 
the growth of a depraved taste for murder, might reflect 
on that document, issued by the paid servants of his own 
Government without censure or discouragement from the 
authorities. The writers of this book give a vivid impression 
of the tense world in which the Republican leaders worked 
in hourly peril of their lives; the devoted and often per- 
verse fanaticism that the movement inspired. The husband 
got into prison, and his account of the filth in which the 
prisoners lived in Dublin Castle shows that Irish complaints 
on this subject were not exaggerated. The book strikes one 
as the work of sincere and honest observers; and their 
comments are to the point. 

Mr. Ewart’s book covers a shorter period. He was in 
Ireland from April 18th to May 10th, but he was travelling 
all the time. He has an eye for the interesting and the 
significant ; he generally managed to see the right people, 
whether in Cork or Limerick or Belfast, and he knew the 
sort of question to put. Colonel Cameron, who was in 
command in Limerick, Clare, and Tipperary at the time 
of the murders of the Mayors, was looking forward to four 
years of guerilla warfare three months before_the truce. 
But he thought they were getting on, thanks to reprisals. 
The book is enlivened with some good stories. A man was 
charged with blasphemy in Belfast, cursing the Pope. His 
mother was called as a witness. 





‘* And did he call the Pope a damned old swindler, now?” 

‘* Ach sure and he did not. Mike never was a religious 
man. He couldn’t have said it.’’ 

M. Briollay’s book gives the impressions of a French 
journalist who was in Ireland from the beginning of 1919. 
His comments are sensible and just. He remarks that the 
Englishman likes the Irishman, but despises him, and he 
thinks this the chief obstacle to an understanding. He 
compares the Englishman’s attitude to that of the Roman 
to the Greculus. “ Beautiful, curious country, charming 
folklore, population so picturesquely backward, so quaint 
with its primitive superstitions ; wild children, pretty place 
for the holidays. Such is the tone. And so comic, with 
their Republic, their cardboard army, their straw ministers, 
their pretence of grumbling against the Empire, the most 
glorious Empire under the sun. Terrible youngsters, and 
so noisy at times that they have to be whipped.” M. Briollay 
discussed in advance what would happen if Ireland were 
offered something less than a republic, and he evidently 
thought it would be accepted, and that the republicans 
would acquiesce in the decision of the majority. M. Briollay 
was present at the famous scene when Mr. Griflith exposed 
a spy and agent provocateur before a number of foreign 
journalists, whom the unhappy victim believed to be the 
leaders of Sinn Fein. 

The biography of De Valera is an interesting book. 
The writer has, in an unusual degree, the exuberant self- 
satisfaction to which some Irishmen are addicted, and cynics 
will read some of his pages with a smile. Thus when he 
refers to De Valera’s marriage he delivers the following 
naive panegyric on Irish love :— 

“If we take the love of Lord Edward Fitzgerald for 
Pamela, the love of Emmet for Sarah Curran, or the love 
of De Valera for Sinead ni Fhlannagain, we have three 
instances of that warm and pure love typical of the Irish 
nature. Love as found in Ireland is an exquisite gem, but 
it is stlll more exquisite when placed in contrast with the 
cold, worldly, selfish love which has been propagated and 
finds favor elsewhere. But as was said of the land of 
Egypt :— 

“*There plenty sows the fields with herbs salubrious, 

But scatters many a Laneful weed between.’ 

In that garden of love which we cherish there are to be 

found no doubt some baneful weeds, nurtured to a certain 

extent by English influences.” 
But this is a harmless and amusing weakness, and 
the book tells an interesting story. De Valera, who 
is the son of a Spanish musician and an Irishwoman who left 
her home, Bruree in the county of Limerick, for 


the United States in 1879, lost his father in early child- 


hood, and was taken back to Ireland by his uncle. 
There he had a successful school and college career, 
threw himself into all the interests of college life, and at the 
time of the Easter rebellion he was teaching mathematics 
at the Training College, Carysfort Park. Of the details of 
his career given in this book the most exciting is the story 
of his escape from Lincoln jail, helped by Collins and 
Boland. Mr. Dwane apparently wrote his book without read- 
ing Casement’s diary, for his account of the German treat- 
ment of Casement’s appeal is ludicrously inconsistent with 
Casement’s own version. 

The most interesting thing in the book is the 
account of the interview between President Wilson and 
the two Irish Americans who visited Ireland in 1919, 
and afterwards went to Paris to try to persuade him 
to secure an audience for the Republican leaders at the 
Paris Conference. A great effort had already been made 
to get the Big Four to consent to receive a deputation from 
Ireland. The argument between the President and the two 
Americans follows the lines one would expect : the Americans 
throwing Wilson’s phrases at him, and Wilson parrying 
their blows as best he could. But in the course of the 
dialogue Wilson made a very interesting statement: “I was 
making an effort and Colonel House was making an effort, 
and we thought we were well on the way of getting De Valera 
and his associates over here, but the speeches of you gentle- 
men gave such offence that the whole thing had to be 
abandoned.” 

Mr. Dwane sets out the text of Document Number 
Two, and it forms the most telling condemnation of 
De Valera’s conduct since the Treaty was signed. It is 
amazing that any man of capacity could throw his country 
into confusion and anarchy for the difference between that 
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document and the Treaty. The explanation is probably that 
De Valera’s evil genius managed to persuade him that this 
unsubstantial difference meant all the difference between 
honor and dishonor, and that his mathematical mind clung 
with passion to this fatal idea, once it had taken hold 
of him. Thus, during the last few months, he has done 
his nation an injury that overshadows all his previous 
services. 





TRIVIALITIES, 
More Trivia. By LOGAN PEARSALL Smitu. (Constable. 6s.) 


WE may fairly say that Mr. Pearsall Smith has invented a 
new genre. In a language acquired by a patient study of 
English prose of the kind that gets into the anthologies 
(of which his own is one of the best) he exhibits the futile 
thoughts that hover on the margin of our consciousness and 
slyly minister to our vanity in a world which luckily does 
not take much count of our pretensions. Our desires to be 
impressive in conversation, our chagrin when these desires 
are thwarted, our impulse to stiffen our self-esteem by a 
secret contempt of those who do not take us at our own 
valuation of ourselves, our rather wavering conviction of 
the superior delicacy of our sensibilities, the silly and 
impertinent assertion of ourselves at moments when 
humility alone becomes us—these are the matter of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith’s paragraphs. Their piquancy lies in the 
contrast between the matter and the manner. The language 
of high and solemn thoughts is used for thoughts of which 
we are ordinarily ashamed. 

Within limits the genre is distinctly amusing, but the 
path the writer travels is narrow, and it winds uneasily with 
a precipice on either hand. If the piquancy happens to flag, 
if the slight shock of contrast is dulled, the exercise becomes 
tedious. And there is, on the other hand, the more serious 
danger of what we may call the higher vulgarity. Vanity 
is, no doubt, a very important thing. Most of us keep our 
heads above water by thinking that we are, in one way or 
another, very superior persons, though unrecognized. We 
keep it to ourselves, and no great harm is done. But when 
a writer begins to exploit it and to play upon the contrast 
between our secret pretensions and the reality, he needs to 
be exceedingly careful to avoid producing the impression 
that he takes the pretensions seriously, for in the last resort 
they are his own, not ours. 

In this, it seems to us, Mr. Pearsall Smith is not always 
successful. There are moments when his confessions of dis- 
comfited vanity seem extremely vain, and his exhibition of 
himself is almost as embarrassing as an exposure. Since 
the paragraphs are all detached, having an individual exist- 
ence, it is perhaps rather unfair to urge the deficiencies of 
a few against the whole: but one doubtful egg makes the 
biggest omelette dubious, and with a method so fastidious 
and reticent as Mr. Pearsali Smith’s, the smallest clue to his 
own attitude may carry a good deal of weight. One indica- 
tion that he does not really think his “Trivia” trivial, and 
we are on our guard ; one suspicion that he does, after all, 
think himself rather a fine fellow for having all these secret 
thoughts, and we find it much harder to be amused by them. 
Consider, for example, ‘“ A Grievance ” :— 

““They are all persons of elegant manners and spotless 
reputations : they seem to welcome my visits, and they listen 
to my anecdotes with unflinching attention. I have only one 
grievance against them: they will keep in their houses 
mawkish books full cf stale epithets, which, when I only 
seem to smell their proximity, produce in me a slight feeling 
of nausea. 

‘‘There are people, I believe, who are affected in this 
way by the presence of cats.” 

We somehow cannot help feeling that the author is a 
little proud of his slight feeling of nausea. If he is not very 
careful the feeling will grow, and we shall begin to think 
that he regards his polished “Trivia” as important. The 
last thing Mr. Pearsall Smith can afford to do is to let us 
suspect that he sets a disproportionate value on himself 
or his own activity. 

He is at his best when he uses his method to make 
conscious a thought which is not vain or trivial at all, when 
there is no room for the smallest tinge of self-conscious 
complacency, as in “ Weltanschuung ” :— 





** When now and then, on a calm night, I look up at the 
Stars, I reflect on the wonders of Creation, the unimportance 
of this Planet, and the possible existence of other worlds like 
ours. Sometimes it is the self-poised and passionless shining 
of those serene orbs which I think of : sometimes Kant’s 
awe comes into my mind about the majesty of the Starry 

eavens and the Moral Law: or I remember Xenophanes 
gazing at the broad firmament, and crying, ‘ All is One!’ 
and thus, in that sublime exclamation, enunciating the great 
doctrine of the Unity of Being. 

‘‘But these thoughts are not my thoughts: they eddy 
through my mind like scraps of old paper, or withered leaves 
in the wind. What I really feel is the survival of a much 
more primitive mood—a view of the world which dates indeed 
from before the invention of language. It has never been 
put into literature, no historian of human thought has so 
much as alluded to it : astronomers in their glazed observa- 
tories, with their eyes glued to the end of telescopes, seem to 
have had no notion of it. 

‘But sometimes, far off at night, I have heard a dog 
howling it at the moon.” 


If Mr. Pearsall Smith would give us more of this, and 
refrain from telling us of his sensitive reactions from the 
imaginary horrors of the bourgeoisie, we should feel much 
more comfortable with him. As it is, in spite of our appre- 
ciation of his carefully reminiscent writing, we are sometimes 
inclined to echo his own comment: “ Still, some of the nicest 
people have no taste.” In his minuscule world the deviation 
of a hairsbreadth counts as a mile. 





MARX DOWN THE AGES. 
Social Struggles in Antiquity. By M. Beer. (Parsons. 6s.) 


Mr. Beer is a Socialist and the well-known historian of 
Socialism. He has attempted in this book a task which 
has never really been properly attempted, and he has tenta- 
tively explored a field of history which it is astonishing to 
find almost entirely untilled. To-day we are all, in one 
sense, Marxian Socialists, even though we successfully con- 
ceal the fact from ourselves and other people by political 
and social labels which are every color but red. We all 
believe in the economic interpretation of history, in the 
enormous effect which the distribution of wealth and the 
consequent division of society into economic classes has 
had upon the history of the human race in every period and 
place. And yet the past is rarely, if ever, examined or 
described from this point of view. Historians—and what is 
stranger still, Socialists—have hardly ever investigated in 
detail the social struggles of the past, the effect which the 
economic class divisions had upon the history of Palestine, 
Greece, and Rome. 

That is what Mr. Beer has tried to do in this 
book. It is, in consequence, very interesting, for he 
brings to his task a considerable amount of knowledge 
and skill. Nevertheless, it cannot be said that his attempt 
is really satisfactory. His failure, in so far as he has failed, 
is due to the limitations which he has himself imposed. To 
track Marx down the ages from Mount Sinai to Olympus, the 
Seven Hills of Rome, and the Mount of Olives, all in about 
200 pages, is an impossible task. To most people the history 
of the Jews is the history of Jehovah and his patriarchs, his 
prophets, and stiff-necked, chosen people, a history of fierce 
wars and fierce laws, of tables of stone, thunder from Sinai, 
the great days of the Temple, and the miracle of the 
Diaspora. We have not been able to connect this religious 
history with any economic interpretation. In the thirty pages 
which Mr, Beer gives to Palestine he has not the time or 
space which he requires if he is to induce us to make this 
complete change in the focus of our historical eye. He 
cannot give us the facts, or the new setting for the old facts, 
without which Isaiah and Ezekiel remain obstinately tradi- 
tional Hebrew Prophets, not leaders in a social struggle. 
Mr. Beer, in fact, does not convince us, but he whets our 
curiosity and rouses a hope that perhaps, one day, he will 
give us a real interpretation of Isaiah in terms of Marx. 

This criticism also applies to Mr. Beer’s sections on 
Greece and Rome, but not to the same extent. He allows 
himself more space, and the more space he takes, the more 
convincing he becomes. His rapid sketch of the class struggle 
in the last two centuries of the Roman Republic is the best 
thing in his book. Here we are more fully prepared for the 
economic interpretation, for more facts are known about 
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the social organization of the time, and no one can read the 
history of the later Republic without becoming aware that the 
continual political struggles and disturbances were mainly 
symptoms of economic disease. To start from the economic 
disease, as does Mr. Beer, gives one a new vision of that 
history, a vision which will probably be strange and startling 
to many people who compare Mr. Beer’s account of, say, 
Cicero and Catiline or the Spartacus rebellion with the 
account which “The Catiline Orations” and a dog-eared 
“History of Rome” have left as a dim deposit in their 
memories. 





“CURIOUSER AND CURIOUSER!” 


The Worm Ouroboros. By E. R. Eppison. With Illustra- 
tions by KEITH HENDERSON. (Cape. 15s.) 


“ At the point where Lord Gro, philosopher, poet, and turn- 
coat, vacillating between two affections, and not greatly 
caring what shall be the issue of that battle on which so 
much depends, the action draws to a climax.” That is not 
a quotation from Mr. E. R. Eddison, but from his publisher, 
writing apparently under Mr. Eddison’s spell. Just as the 
Alexandrine mimics a wounded snake, this sentence you see 
has borrowed a caper from the Worm Ouroboros, and eaten 
its own tail. 

But whoever Mr. E. R. Eddison may be, we wish him 
well. He is, at least, a tryer. Exactly what he has been 
trying for is a little difficult to guess, and perhaps his pub- 
lisher’s “curious, original, exciting—no divorces, drugs, or 
neurasthenics,” covers all his objectives, but he has certainly 
got on to a target of sorts in one shot. What if others have 
drawn their bows at the same mark? What if, with the 
arrows (not all of them near the bull’s-eye) of Lord Dunsany 
and the gentleman who invented “Tarzan,” the thing 
already bristles like a hedgehog? There will always be room 
for a really romantic romance about Mercury, or about any 
other planet for that matter. “It is another world—it is too 
far,” protests the lady in Mr. Eddison’s curiously attractive 
“Induction,” while a girl at an -unseen spinet plays 
Couperin’s “ Barricades Mystérieuses.” “Nothing is too 
far,” stoutly retorts Mr. Lessingham, like a sensible fellow. 

Certainly, it was rather exciting t» take, along with 
Mr. Lessingham, our seats in the celestial omnibus drawn 
by that obliging hippogriff. A little damping, though, to 
find one’s good host so much of a nonentity on arrival, 
something less than a ghost, unseen, unheard, and unfelt 
beyond the barrier of a fourth dimension. Ultimately, one 
sees why this was unavoidable. He would have been a loose 
nut in the gear-box, or worse. Fantastic laws govern the 
machinery of affairs in Mercury, and if a corporeal Lessing- 
ham had been caught up in them his spouse’s anxiety might 
have been more than justified. 

A lot of reviewers must have jibbed at this odd book. 
Much of it is dead enough stuff, but here and there life stirs 
in the mass and one savors a whiff of some new air, strange 
and disturbing, but not at all unpleasant. One could go 
on picking holes in it almost indefinitely. Why, for instance, 
classify the races of this other planet under labels with such 
definite connotations as Demons, Witches, Goblins, Imps, 
and Pixies, and yet allow none of them the proverbial and 
contrasted attributes of their earthly kind? There seems 
to be nothing in Mr. Eddison’s idea of them to distinguish 
Mercurial Demon from Witch, or Goblin from Imp, either 
physically or psychologically. There is more diversity inside 
the League of Nations. Mercury, it seems, knows not even 
a color bar, and though war appears to be the natural order 
of things, there is even less excuse apparent for it. 

And ‘what an astounding pastiche is Mr. Eddison’s narra- 
tive, likewise his dialogue! Archaic English in the main, 
but with an archaism that ranges merrily from Chaucer to 
the Restoration, with bewildering incursions into post-war 
slang. Rival captains threaten to “do down” or “do in” 
each other ; “ what the dickens!” marches with “ murrains ” 
and “ gramercies,” and a grand seigneur writes up a Lowland 
Scots motto over his front door. To sprinkle this kind of 
compost with the gems of Donne, Carew, and Wotton, to 
add a dash of Dunbar and Holinshed, and even throw in a 
Shakespeare Sonnet, seems wanton flippancy, though per- 
haps Mr. Eddison does not see it in that light. One feels 





like urging so industrious a romancer and indefatigable an 
antiquary (there must be 200,000 words in this story, which 
unfolds a longer catalogue of forgotten rarities and oddities 
than the famed museum of Calceolarius) to leave the classics 
unmilked in the next effort of the sort, and fake his own 
roundelays and dirges, serenades and lampoons. There are 
those who have this knack ; Miss Eleanor Farjeon, for one. 
Perhaps Mr. Eddison was wise to shirk the attempt, if lines 
like “For alway while we bibbing be” in one of his own 
two Anacreon translations are anything to go by. 

It would be silly to say that this book has no merits. It 
has several. It is strange and novel. It is beautifully 
printed and produced. It moves, with occasional halts, and 
is exciting, with occasional dullnesses. It abounds in unex- 
pected, amusing touches: thus, at a Court ball it is the 
animals that dance—the cranes and dormice, not the 
courtiers. It contains a priceless calendar of historic events, 
as “187 a.c.c. (q.v.) Gorice III. eat up with mantichores 
beyond the Bhavinan.” Those who want to know what 
mantichores are should read it. They will be found much 
more intriguing beasts than the Worm Ouroboros, who is 
nothing but a symbol, and a symbol of futility at that. 





SAMPLES FROM THE:STACK. 


A Baker’s Dozen. By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY, (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) : 

Eyes of Innocence. By Rosert A. HAMBLIN, (Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


aangey, pees. By ANZIA YEZIERSKA. (Fisher Unwin, 
8. ») 


Against the Red Sky. | By H. R. Barsor. (Daniel. 7s.) 
Charles Rex. By ErHEL M. DELL. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


The Vehement Flame. By MARGARET DELAND. (Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 


Tue short stories in Mrs. Dudeney’s present volume are 
curiously unequal for a writer of such close texture, 
precision of feeling, and conscientious workmanship. 
Roughly, they fall into two divisions—tales of the natives 
and the residential cultured of Sussex; and the author 
tends somewhat to write of the former from the point of view 
of the latter, and of the latter through the eyes of the former. 
Except for one story—‘ Taking the Waters ’’—a study of 
sexual relationships as full of sympathy as of incisive 
penetration, the tales belonging to the first group strike one 
as unconvincing, as though we were veritable yokels 
admitted to the spectacle of rarefied and artificial emotions 
of as little consequence as the emotions of Society women. 
Even the dog in one of these stories, who springs at his 
master’s throat because his attitude suggested that of a 
tramp who threatened his mistress a few days before, seems 
hypertrophied and out of key with reality. And though 
there is a certain amount of truth in the presentment of 
the artist’s danger of losing his life in the neglected world 
of his work, such material has an almost pathological 
element. The second group, though constructed with steady 
skill and infused with tenderness and sincerity, gives one 
the impression of missing the essence of the countryman in 
the studied observation of him. But here, too, there are 
exceptions—‘‘ Wild Raspberries” and “Two Together” 
have a rare quality and certainty of touch—and criticism of 
so sound and true a novelist as Mrs. Dudeney always begins 
well up from sea-level, so to speak. 

Ben Pye is the young hopeful of an “ Easterwick” green- 
grocer who lives in the costume, if hardly in the flesh, of the 
Great Mel. Mr. Hamblin is particularly successful with 
uniformly grey but pleasing tones, and takes us through 
Ben’s misadventures at school, where he was stuffed with 
useless knowledge, and as a junior clerk in the Civil Service, 
where a legible handwriting (on envelopes) was the one 
desideratum, with a quiet and detached persistence which 
almost muakes up in its engaging soundness of heart and 
judgment for a certain lack of distinction. Competence 
and good management are the words for him. 

With “Hungry Hearts” we return to the short story, 
though of a very different fashion from Mrs. Dudeney’s. 
The book is a picture of emigrant Jewish life in America, 
and the author knows her people, even when she idealizes 
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them as “the heart, the creative pulse of America to be.” 
After reading the first and second stories, the reader does 
get the feel of the humbler Jew, burning with suppressed 


desires, overclouded with a fierce and really pagan | 


monotheism, writhing under oppression and looking to 
America as the golden dream. But when he has read them 
all, he becomes aware that he is simply reading the first 


two over again, and this brings into full notice the — 


weaknesses as well as the strength both of the expression 


and the material. It is a fiery rather than a strong book, and | 


its enthusiasms and indignations are too little controlled 
to dispel a staccato effect. 


tyrannizes in a manner that cannot be called life-like 
over the calculating head. 

“ Against the Red Sky”’ is a very bold (in method as 
well as spirit) attempt at a revolutionary novel. It altogether 
lacks fineness and delicacy of feeling, and the last thing 


that can be said of it as a piece of writing is that it is, to © 


quote an adjective of Mr. Barbor’s, “ saccharescent.” People 
on both sides do things, often unpleasant things, with stir- 
ring vitality, but what they are is another matter. They are, 
in fact, nothing at all; they serve as moves in a highly in- 


genious game. The proper way to look at Mr. Barbor’s novel | 


is, therefore, strategically; and if we prevent imponder- 
ables like niceties of values and of human perceptions from 


breaking in, we have nothing but admiration for the crisp | 


outlines and clear elaboration of a campaign for which the 
author must rely solely on his imagination. We pay him no 
mean compliment when we say that, granted your bloody 
revolution, it is as Jikely as not that things would turn out 
his particular way. The style of the book is less effective 
than its structure, being littered and overladen with too 
much verbal traffic. 

The secret of how to play a trump card in a best-seller 
is disclosed on p. 142 of Miss Dell’s “ Charles Rex.” “ Why,” 
says the hard-bitten, reticent sailor in command of the 
cynical, pleasure-wearied, but gold-hearted Earl of Saltash’s 
yacht, “why, in the name of all the stars of destiny, don’t 
you marry her? ”’—‘ her” being the high-blooded waif he had 
rescued in an Italian slum. The answer, of course, is that 
if he had married her out of hand, there would have been 
no misunderstanding, and no misunderstanding, no novel. 
For cross-purposes between lovers, when you know it is 
going to be all right in the end, are just the right syrup for 
herd-emotions. On the other hand, it doesn’t really matter 
what Miss Dell writes. She is Miss Dell. 

“The Vehement Flame” is described on the cover as 
“a book replete with passion, love, and tenderness.” It is 
not really so bad as that. It unfolds a situation created by 
the marriage of an eager boy of nineteen to a woman of 
thirty-nine, jealous, dull, and incompetent; his infidelity 
in a moment of exasperation ; her redemption in the know- 
ledge of his suffering, and her failure to grasp the 


significance of the love of a third woman, Edith Houghton, | 


for Maurice. The author's sensitive handling of the futile 
but pitiful figure of Eleanor gives the book originality and 
redeems it from type. 





Hooks in Brief, 


The Nature of the Judicial Process. By B. N. CaRpozo. 
(Milford. 7s. 6d.) 


AMERICAN jurisprudence is rapidly becoming the most 
important centre of legal science. Judges like Holmes, legal 
thinkers like Pound, teachers like Williston, give the stand- 
ing of the lawyer a significance to which it has hardly 
pretended in this country since the great reforming days of 
Jeremy Bentham. This volume of Judge Cardozo is in the 
best American tradition. It is a careful, and;~at times, 
eloquent discussion of the forces which go to the making of 
a judicial decision. Broadly speaking, Judge Cardozo is a 
disciple of Mr. Justice Holmes. For him, as for his great 
master, the life of the law has lain not in logic, but in 


Nor is the impersonation of | 
America a wise device, and this habit of seeing her | 
subject-matter out of due proportion extends to the author’s | 
portraits, where the flaming heart of the foreign Jew | 





experience. He shows how the unconscious movements of the 
age, the special environment of the judge, the undeliberate, 
subjective sense of right, all go to the making of legal 
principles. He has no doubt that judges must, and do, legis- 
late. He has no sympathy with the time-worn, but 
unfruitful theory that somewhere in the clouds there exists a 
body of eternal legal principles which the judge must, and 
does, apply to the solution of every case. If every English 
judge were as alive as he is to the penumbra which surrounds 
his work we should not have impossible decisions like that 
in the Osborne case, nor would Lord Abinger have been 
permitted, in laying down the fellow-servant doctrine, to use 
the law of England for the unjust enrichment of the employ- 
ing class. It is greatly to be hoped that Judge Cardozo’s 
volume will be widely read on the English bench. It will 
tend both to elevation and to enlightenment. 
+ * * 
Industrial Uarest: A Way Out. By B.SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
(Longmans. Ils.) 


In a booklet of forty-eight pages, Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree makes a clear and closely argued contri- 
bution to the cause of economic peace and progress, 
which all open-minded employers and workers will 
read with advantage. A satisfactory relation between 
employer and employed can, he holds, be reached by an 
abandonment of the unqualified autocracy of the capitalist- 
employer, and the substitution of large elements of 
co-operative enterprise. What will satisfy the real demands 
of Labor and enable industry to function with that higher 
productivity needed to secure a civilized life for all active 
participants ? 

‘* (1) Earnings sufficient to maintain a reasonable standard 

of comfort. 

(2) Reasonable hours of work. 

(3) Reasonable economic security during the whole 
working life and in old age. 

(4) A reasonable share with the employer in determining 
the conditions of work. 

(5) An interest in the prosperity of the industry.” 

Mr. Rowntree shows how each of these “ reasonable” 
conditions can be got, and the careful experiments conducted 
along these lines in his own business will rightly inspire 
more confidence than the bolder and easier schemes of 
theoretical reformers. On the most delicate topic of the 
workers’ share in control he is particularly interesting, 
arguing that the democratic principle of “a real share in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial functions of factory 
administration” is consistent with and contributory to a 
sound and progressive business. His statement of the pre- 
requisites for successful profit-sharing in respect of surplus 
profits, of course, leaves open the question whether in 
ordinary competitive business such surplus will emerge at 
all—at any rate, as a normal feature of the distributive 
system. Mr. Rowntree forcibly urges that his remedy 
cannot be applied in separate bits, but rests upon an organic 
harmony of motives. He calls for enlightened employers to 
take the initiative in this policy of liberal reconstruction. 

. * . 
Gypsying through Central America. By EvGENE CUNNING- 

HAM. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


“Tue record of their journeying” (Mr. Cunningham 
and his photographer, and fellow American, Mr. Norman 
Hartman), the cover of this volume tells us, “furnishes a 
colorful narrative,” and Central America is shown from an 
“original viewpoint” and in a “refreshingly different” 
fashion from that of ordinary books of travel. It is, 
however, precisely like all the average travel narratives, 
because its descriptions are in disconnected fragments. 
Mr. C. E. Montague illustrates this radical fault in an 
account of the railway journey from Manchester to London. 
The journey is entirely meaningless to us unless, by an inter- 
play of knowledge and imagination, we grasp the general 
configuration of the land, and so realize why the train goes 
this way rather than that way. ‘“ Gypsying through Central 
America” is a good example of this poverty of perspective. 
We travel south-west through Costa Rica, Nicaragua (where 
we think of old Belt with a sigh), Honduras and Guatemala, 
and meet with just the kind of thing we should expect if we 
confined ourselves with little more than a drowsy curiosity 
to the passing hour. Occasionally we escape, as when 
Mr. Cunningham gives us a thumb-nail sketch of Walker, 
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the American pro-slavery President of Nicaragua, whose 
ambition was once to make a Republic. one and indivisible, 
of Central America. But otherwise we only see things 
within the range, so to speak, of physical vision, while the 
author’s ignorance of natural history (he speaks of a howler 
monkey as a “ baboon”) makes the description of the less 
settled districts very insipid. ‘‘ Gypsying through Central 
America,” in fact, is a normal book of travel, no better and 
no wore than its brethren. 
om * * 
Records of Rowington. Vol. Il. By J. W. RyLanD. (Row- 
ington, near Warwick: The Author.) 


Tas volume, although the second under the general 
title, is complete in itself. A manuscript was lately dis- 
covered in a village near Rowington containing certain 
Church and Parish Accounts of the sixteenth century, con- 
cerned with the Rowington Charity Estates. Mr. Ryland 
gives a transcript of this long-strayed document and with it 
a great deal of editorial comment. The work has been done 
by a hand at once enthusiastic and capable; indeed. the 
manuscript itself is rivalled in interest by the essays and 
notes of its transcriber. 

Especially acceptable is the retrospect in which Mr. 
Ryland takes the reader round his village as it was a hun- 
dred years since. It is no vague circumspection from some 
convenient eminence, but a house-to-house visitation, the 
completeness of which speaks much for the author’s powers 
of research. Mr. Ryland is so much at home in his home 
that one feels in his observation upon the sixteenth-century 
document: “To an inhabitant of fifty years ago reading the 
MS. there would be little of strangeness about it, and but 
slight variation in the customs of the villagers or the lan- 
guage spoken, and the characters depicted therein would 
almost appear familiar to him,” a description of himself. 
He is conscious of many changes and losses, chief among 
which is that of “ good old English local sayings and phrases, 
and the stories of actual experiences told in homely wording, 
which were so charming and restful to listen to.” To his love 
of these the magnificent Dialect Dictionary of Professor 
Wright owed a pleasant debt ; and to his kindred affections 
we owe these truly pleasant antiquarian “ Records.” 





From the Publishers’ Table. 


Tuere comes from M. Hugues Vaganay (Macon, Protat) 
a singular and beautifully printed pamphlet, the issue of 
which is limited to a hundred examples, entitled “‘ Lodge 
and Desportes.” The genesis of this publication was the 
printing by Sir Sidney Lee, in “The French Renaissance 
in England,” of poems by Desportes to which Lodge was 
indebted almost word for word. The text which Sir Sidney 
Lee used for Desportes was, however, that of Mihiels, 1858, 
now said to be obsolete: and M. Vaganay supplies that of 
1576, reprinting against Desportes’s “ Bergeries” the vir- 
tual translation by Lodge entitled “Glaucus and Silla,” 
1589. An edition of Desportes’s “Chansons” is in the 
press. 





* * * 


Tue autumn announcements of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers promise a quarto, “The Book of the American 
Indian,” by Hamlin Garland, with drawings by Frederick 
Remington, both author and artist being distinguished for 
long experience of their subject; and hitherto unpublished 
memorials of “ Napoleon, from the Tuileries to St. Helena.” 
These are drawn from the MS. of “the Emperor’s second 
Mameluke and Valet, Louis Etienne Saint Denis,” which 
has remained in the hands of the family. 

* * * 

Miss AGNEs STRICKLAND qualified as a celebrity with a 
work in twelve volumes entitled “ Lives of the Queens of 
England.” A work reminiscent of this, but in one volume, 
is to appear shortly: “Princes of Wales,” their lives and 
experiences. The author, Mr. F. M. Bridge, has had access 
to the. collection of royal portraits in the library at 
Windsor Castle. The publishers are the Year-Book Press, 
31, Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





Wirth the formation of the new Architecture Club 
(laymen and architects in the proportion of two to one) 
under Mr. Hardy’s presidency, the relations of architecture 
and literature have lately become closer, and the “ Archi- 
tects’ Journal” has now introduced a monthly literary 
causerie by a contributor who is at once “architect, 
humorist, and humanist.” This Journal lately reproduced 
some of Mr. Ledward’s striking war-sculpture. 

* * * 

Ir is worth notice that the “Canadian Bookman” is 
published in London by Messrs. Constable. The August 
issue includes (besides an essay on Robert Frost) an incisive 
notice of Edward Arlington Robinson’s “Collected Poems,” 
the English edition of which is to appear shortly. Mr. 
Robinson is still an uncertain quantity in the eyes of the 
English reading public, but his eight volumes have earned 
him golden opinions from some critics here. He has lately 
received the Pulitzer prize for the best volume of verse 
published in 1921; and the degree of Doctor of Letters 
indicates the esteem in which Yale holds his work. 

* ” * 

THE appearance of “The Forum,” a fortnightly journal 
on the general lines of Taz Nation anp THE ATHENZUM, 
published at 52, Pitt Street, Sydney, has met with cordial 
comment in Australia and New Zealand. It is, as yet, 
somewhat “miscellaneous” in its make-up—that is a 
tendency with Australian periodicals—but it has the great 
merits of liveliness and variety. There is a review depart- 
ment, which incidentally reveals the meagre attention paid 
to Australia by the publishers of good books in general. 

+ * + 


AustraLia also has the credit of producing “The 
Shakespearean Quarterly ” (1s. net), the offices of which are 
at The Banking House, Pitt Street, Sydney. It is now in its 
third number, and its correspondence columns show that it 
has begun well. It gives the opportunity for a symposium 
of information, essay, poem, picture upon the theme, to 
which others besides the Australian Shakespeare societies 
have already contributed; as, in the current issue, the 
Archdeacon of Coventry with a note on “Shakespeare’s 
Grave.” 

* * * 

A cCOLLEcToR’s guide, “The A BC of English Salt- 
Glaze Stoneware,” by J. F. Blacker, is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 

* * * 

Tus Somerset Folk Movement goes on with its plan of 
publishing materials of county interest ; sometimes a slight 
volume of original compositions, such as ‘“ Down-Along 
Talks,” cheerful and sympathetic studies by “Dan’l 
Grainger ” (Mr. David Gass) ; sometimes a reprint of a news- 
paper article worthy of separate preservation, like Mr. 
Douglas Macmillan’s notes on “ The Round House at Castle 
Cary.” The publishers’ address is 16, Harpur Street, W.C.1. 

* * * 

THE season has been practically closed for the book- 
sellers’ catalogues. One welcomes the signs of new activity. 
Mr. Thorp, Guildford, has issued his 348th list, a wide 
assembly of titles. Here is an exceptional copy of Blake’s 
“Job,” 1825, at fifty guineas. Bookplates, as often they 
do, occupy a fair share of Mr. Thorp’s list. Messrs. Foyle’s 
24th catalogue is largely taken up with the moderns—such 
as Bennett, Conrad, Jefferies, Kipling, Moore, and Wells. 





The Drama. 


IMPORTS. 
Savoy Theatre : “Lawful Larceny.” By Samuel Shipman. 


Tue machine-run play (especially of the adventurous 
type) is usually turned out more neatly in America than 
over here. ‘‘ Lawful Larceny ’’ accordingly raised 
expectations which it rather disappointed. ew plays 
really need a prologue, and the prologue to this crook- 
drama is worse than unnecessary. The first act would 
have been far richer in surprise if we had only towards 
its end discovered that the demure little lady seeking 
the post of secretary to a notorious New York “ vamp,’ 
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whose mansion is a gambling hell, is the wife of the 
wretched man who is paying the siren’s bills. Those 
are the kind of points for which one looks out in the 
crook-play, and it is doubly annoying when, after fail- 
ing to find as many of them as there ought to be, one 
is suddenly snatched up to the heights of sociological 
discussion. It may or may not be a question worthy of 
attention why it is “ lawful larceny’’ for Vivian Hep- 
burn to steal and ruin Marion Dorsey’s husband, but 
unlawful larceny for Marion to recoup herself by open- 
ing her employer’s safe and going off in a taxi with her 
valuables. What we feel is that these puppets, including 
an amusing ‘‘ swell mobsman,”’ played by Mr. Morgan 
Wallace, rather in the style of dry, jerky humor which 
Joseph Coyne first made popular over here, are not com- 
petent to discuss the riddle Their business is to go on 
playing tricks upon one another, and what we really 
want to know is how Marion is going to escape arrest 
for joining with the mobsman in the theft of Vivian’s 
valuables—just to teach the ‘‘ vamp ”’ a good lesson, of 
course. 

Our interest in the ‘‘ action-plot’’ no doubt proves 
that Mr. Shipman knows most of the tools of his trade, 
but we find it hard to believe that such a piece could not 
be manufactured here. And not only the play but the 
players have been brought from America—although this 
is a time in England of wide unemployment in the pro- 
fession. Was it necessary? Let us grant that the part 
of Guy Tarlow, the amateur cracksman, has an American 
flavoring which only a Mr. Morgan Wallace can 
preserve; the rest of the parts could well be fitted in 
London. Certainly Miss Ruth Shepley, who plays 
Marion, is a charming and sympathetic comedienne, and 
most of the other réles are competently filled. We still 
do not think there was need to range abroad, and it 
seems hardly just to our native actors and actresses. 


D. L. M. 


BLUEBEARD AGAIN. 


Queen's Theatre : “Biuebeard’s Eighth Wife.” By Arthur 
Wimperis, 
In a way, good acting is adverse to the interests of 
good drama, and bad drama is a forcing-house for good 
acting. Good acting may well cover the nakedness of 
a thin-spun dramatic idea, itself the spur of an intelli- 
gent and expert company to make representation more 
first-hand than its original. That was the impression 
left by ‘‘ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife,’’ brilliantly presented 
by the cast, especially by Mr. Norman McKinnel as the 
dominating millionaire, John Brown (usual type, 
patented by Theodore Dreiser); Miss Madge Titheradge 
as the eighth wife, and Mr. Hugh Wakefield as her tool, 
the - foolish Count Hubert de Linancourt. Mr. 
McKinnel’s intense personality was too big for his part ; 
he is the only living actor to make Lamb’s remarks about 
the actability of ‘‘ King Lear” just intellectual 
conjuring. Miss Titheradge’s beauty and fire would 
energize very plaster and sawdust, and Mr. Wakefield 
played the fool as though he were one to the life, which 
showed him very much the reverse. The comedy, for it 
was that rather than farce, held an idea in the raw, but 
its technical facilities obscured rather than revealed the 
fact that it stayed where it was, an embryo. Monna, the 
daughter of a needy, aristocratic adventurer, marries 
Brown with the knowledge that he divorces the wives he 
tires of, and attempts to keep him, first by withholding 
herself and then by faking a bedroom scene with a lover 
to arouse his jealousy, secure her independence (prudently 
invested by an endowment from him before marriage), 
and come back to him on equal terms. But the idea that 
a woman must be prepared to lose all in order to gain it 
is spoiled by the common and merely ‘“‘ smart ”’ tricks 
she employs, and there is something odious in her cool 
exploitation (to the risk of his life) of her sham lover. 
There hangs over the play, indeed, the weariness, the 
futility, the hardness and rottenness of the rich and idle 
society of to-day, the theme of so many modern plays. 


H. J. M. 








Susic. 
A NEW INTERNATIONAL. 


Tue festival which began at Salzburg early in August 
had a more than musical importance. It was the first 
attempt that has been mads since the war to bring 
musicians of all countries together, regardless of political 
differences. It is hardly necessary to say that this move- 
ment was initiated by musicians of the younger genera- 
tion who had scarcely been heard of in 1914. The actual 
originator of the idea was a young Serbian composer 
living in Vienna, Dr. Rudolf Réti, and it was eagerly 
taken up by that Viennese group which is more or less 
closely connected with Schonberg. They organized a 
series of chamber concerts at which as many composers 
as possible were to be represented, so long as they were 
in sympathy with modern tendencies. The undertaking 
was, as a matter of fact, rather larger than the organizers 
could comfortably manage. There were seven concerts 
in four days; over fifty different composers’ names 
appeared on the programmes. The programmes were too 
long and were subjected to frequent alteration; some 
works had to be dropped altogether owing to insufficient 
rehearsal. But the important thing is that the festival 
took place. Composers, players, and singers from various 
countries went, heard each other’s works, and made 
each other’s acquaintance ; the whole week was enveloped 
in a delightful atmosphere of international friendliness. 
At the very first concert Mr. Arthur Bliss conducted 
‘‘ Rout’ with an English singer, German strings, French 
wind, Austrian percussion, and a Dutchman at the piano- 
forte in place of a harp which failed to put in an appear- 
ance at the amusingly polyglot rehearsal. 

After the concerts were over, the opportunity was 
taken to set about the formation of a permanent Inter- 
national Society of Contemporary Music. It was agreed 
that branch societies should be started, where not already 
existing, in separate countries, and that an annual 
festival of th chamber music should be held at 
Salzburg. But as the headquarters of the new society 
London was chosen by an overwhelming majority, Vienna 
being the only other possible centre which came under 
consideration. It should be noted that although the 
English members of the conference were in favor of 
London, the suggestion did not come from them; but 
this recognition of England as a musical ‘‘ great power ”’ 
was very largely due to the diplomatic skill of Mr. Edwin 
Evans, whose genial personality and fluent command of 
the German language won him the very cordial apprecia- 
tion of the Central European representatives. 

It is impossible to enter into detailed criticism of 
the works performed at the concerts. A _ certain 
number found their way in somehow, although they were 
hardly worthy either in style or achievement of a hearing 
on this particular occasion. As a tribute to Richard 
Strauss, who was patron of the festival, a group of songs 
by him was placed at the beginning of the first pro- 
gramme; Dr. Ethel Smyth was willingly admitted in 
virtue of her eternal youth; and the festival ended with 
Schonberg, whose name might well serve as a symbol of 
its general artistic direction. His second string quartet 
with soprano solo brought, indeed, a classical sense of 
refreshment and repose after the mental and nervous 
strain of so much ‘“‘ music of the future.’? The most 
distinguished works which were brought forward were 
Béla Bartok’s Sonata, which he introduced to London 
audiences this last spring, a Quartet by Anton von 
Webern, and another Quartet by Paul Hindemith. 
Webern’s Quartet is in the extreme Schénbergian idiom. 
It was placed unfortunately towards the end of a tiring 
concert, and its familiar and (at a first hearing) 
incoherent sounds, provoked many of the audience to 
irritation and amusement. An unpleasantly discordant 
scene took place at the end of it, arising out of the 
aaeiiciel laughter of a rival Viennese composer, 
whose impertinent example was followed by a group of 
English ladies further down the hall. However, the 
incident had at least oie good result, for the ‘Amar- 
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Hindemith Quartet, in spite of having to shoulder the 
burden of almost all the ensemble music of the festival, 
very kindly played Webern’s work again the next after- 
noon to a smaller and more respectful audience. 
Certainly it was not a work for the general public. 
Webern belongs to the innermost Schénbergian circle, 
who live very much together in the master’s shadow and 
seem to come very little into contact with the outside 
world. Their music is hence marked by a strange aloof- 
ness and remoteness of style, which recalls the most 
obscure pages of Beethoven’s Posthumous Quartets. 
Listening to Webern, one could easily imagine how 
incomprehensible those works sounded in the ears of 
Beethoven’s contemporaries, even of those who professed 
themselves advanced adepts. And it is certainly an 
understanding of the Posthumous Quartets, such as the 
musician of to-day has no great difficulty in acquiring, 
which will best help to the understanding of the 
Schénberg school. For in Webern’s Quartet, to take one 
example only, there is the same rigid determination 
never to write a single note that is not significant, and 
to express the idea with the fewest possible notes; one 
feels too at many moments as if the composer were listen- 
ing intently for fresh sounds from another world which 
conventional notation hardly allowed him to transcribe. 
To listen to Webern’s Quartet was an extraordinary 
strain, even with the score before one’s eyes, and it may 
well be that for some years to come it can only be played 
to groups of listeners to which the ordinary word 
‘‘ audience ’’ seems inappropriate. Of Hindemith as a 
composer I have spoken in a previous article. His 
quartet presented much that was new and difficult to 
follow in detail, but in a thoroughly direct and vigorous 
manner. The combination in which he plays viola is 
made up of players from Mannheim and Frankfort. As 
executants of classical quartets they probably do not 
profess to be up to virtuoso standards; but they have 
devoted themselves with endless patience and fine 
intelligence to the interpretation of contemporary works, 
and audiences interested in modern music may well be 
grateful to them for the.wonderfully clear way in which 
they present it. 

Among other works of interest were a short 
quartet by Egon Wellesz, who has assimilated all 
modern techniques of composition with wonderful facility, 
and employs them with charm and distinction of style; 
a remarkable violin sonata by Ernst Bloch, often 
repellent in material, but intensely passionate and 
sincere, which was magnificently played by Professor 
Szigeti and Carl Friedberg; another violin sonata by 
the young Dutch composer Willem Pijper; and out of 
the French group a clever duet for two flutes by 
Charles Koechlin, and an extremely ingenious sonata by 
Darius Milhaud for pianoforte and three wind 
instruments. Italy was represented only by songs, but 
Malipiero’s ‘‘ La Madra folla,’’ Pizzetti’s ‘‘ I Pastori ’’ 
and ‘‘ San Basilio,’’ and Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s ‘‘ Stelle 
cadenti,’’ with which may be coupled the Spanish songs 
of Manuel de Falla, were by far the most moving and 
beautiful of all the vocal items. The difference of out- 
look between Germany and the Western countries was 
nowhere so conspicuously apparent as in the songs. 
German composers sometimes manage to write songs 
which singers like to sing, but they seldom seem to have 
much feeling for the beauty of their own literature and 
language. It was interesting to observe that the 
distinguished quality of the Italian and English songs 
made a definite impression on some of the German 
musicians present. The organizers of the festival aimed 
chiefly at selecting from various countries music which 
had the same sort of modern direction ; but even if the 
indifferent and academic works be disregarded entirely, 
the best items of the programmes showed very noticeable 
divergences of intuition. Generally speaking, there was 
tragedy east of the Rhine, comedy to the west; and 
although in personal intercourse Germany and Austria 
showed no less cheerfulness and enjoyment of life than 
France and England, their music spoke perpetually and 
plainly of that grinding misery for which art is the 
only remaining expression and relief. 

Epwarp J, Dent, 


Science, 
A VICTORIAN EUGENIST. 


Amoncst other good features the Victorian age abounded 
in first-rate controversies. We do not know whether 
nowadays we are more polite, less bold, or less in 
earnest, but our present controversies are seldom con- 
ducted either ably or vigorously. In the Victorian age 
controversialists were both able and vigorous; they hit 
hard and they hit the right spot. We are probably less 
in earnest, or, at the very least, we have no missionary 
zeal. We have two or three men at the present day who 
can conduct a controversy with intelligence and wit, but 
they too often seem to feel that they are providing an 
entertainment. They are quite obviously less inclined to 
probe a question to the bottom than to score points and 
raise laughs. One finishes the article with a satisfied 
glow just as one applauds a knock-about turn at a 
music-hall—but one does not adjust one’s opinions on 
anything that matters as a result of the exhibition. Moral 
earnestness, that typically Victorian quality, is a very 
necessary thing if we wish to produce conviction and 
not merely to leave an opponent with nothing to say. 
Such men as Huxley, Tyndall, Lyell, Hooker, and Darwin 
were obviously earnest. When such words as ‘‘.honesty,”’ 
‘* veracity,’’ occur in Huxley’s writings they have a ring 
that is noticeably absent when most of our contemporaries 
use them. Is this a trick of perspective, of early associa- 
tions? We do not think so. We think the present age 
really is less convinced of anything it professes to believe 
than the Victorians were, even of their agnosticism. And 
real conviction has a way of forcing itself into the written 
word almost as obviously as into the spoken. And again, 
we cannot have the same proselytizing fervor even when 
we are sincere. We know something about the power of 
the Press and of advertisement. Huxley could wage, in 
the pages of a highbrow monthly periodical, a campaign 
which disturbed the whole country. Nothing can now be 
done except in the million-circulation organs of the 
popular Press and giant hoardings along the Strand. 
These reflections have been forced on us by reading 
the Centenary Appreciation of Francis Galton* that 
Professor Karl Pearson has just published. Galton had 
his full share of Victorian earnestness, and it is not 
difficult to detect something of the same quality in his 
disciple. But Professor Kar] Pearson, Victorian in his 
sympathies, belongs to our age in virtue of his ironic 
disillusionment. Eugenics, said Galton, must become 
a religion. Professor Pearson quotes this with full 
sympathy, and then suggests that at the bicentenary of 
Galton people may show some interest in the subject. 
The present indifference does not discourage him, and it 
certainly does nothing to shake his belief that in originat- 
ing Eugenics Galton performed a service that will 
ultimately prove of the greatest value to mankind. But 
he views the present age as a kind of interregnum ; the 
Victorian age was a serious one, and doubtless there will 
be another serious age. But he realizes that the present 
time is ‘‘ hardly suited to impressing on the majority of 
men a conviction of the futility of most of their aims, of 
the depths of their ignorance of what makes for progress, 
and of the unsatisfying nature of their present pleasures.” 
And as he is not discouraged by their indifference, so he 
has little but contempt for their criticism. But he 
becomes actively sardonic when he finds thet these “‘ little 
men ”’ actually sneer at the Victorian age. They base 
their judgment, he suggests, on Tennyson’s ‘‘ Idylls ’’ and 
on a suite of furniture sold in the ’sixties in the Totten- 
ham Court Road. Their comprehensive ignorance of the 
period they despise does not surprise him. He mentions, 
as amongst the Victorian achievements they know noth- 
ing about, the creation of craft-schools and art-guilds; 
the attempt, which ‘‘ only just failed,’’ to reform the 








*“ Francis ee 1922-1922,” By Karl Pearson, (Cambridge 


University Press. 
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A CRUCIAL MOMENT 


has arrived in the work of relief in Russia. |= 
Over-optimistic reports from the famine |= 
area have led people to believe that the |= 
crisis was past. The result was an inevi- |= 
table slackening of effort. = 


A RECENT REPORT 


from one of our own workers in Russia 
states : 


It is too early to predict with cer- 
tainty, but a famine of 50 per cent. of 
the severity of the last is a probability.” 


WE MUST CARRY ON 


the work we have begun. Thousands of 
orphaned children need our help. Hundreds of 
thousands of peasants look to us to tide them 
over this tragic period in their country’s history. 
HELP US TO HELP THEM. 


YOU WILL BE HAPPY 











in the knowledge of the fresh courage you are z 
giving to a people in danger of falling a prey [= 
to despair. = 





This apt is issued by the age ol RELIEF COM- 
MITTE hich is co-operating with the Suave _ the 
Children Fund and the Russian Famine Relief hee in 
the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. Donations, 
which may, if desired, be ear-marked for any of these 
Funds, should be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room 9, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 
Send gifts of clothing (with the name and address of 
sender outside and inside the parcels) to THE FRIENDS’ 
WAREHOUSE, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. §. 











TO SAVE THE 
SHIPWRECKED 


ONE MILLION 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


- who will give - 


FIVE SHILLINGS A YEAR. 


That will maintain the whole Life-Boat Service round our i. miles 
of coast. ie year the Institution received 586,968 Five Shillings, 
and the deficit on the year’s working was i000." 

During the first seven months of this year it has received 
312,632 FIVE SHILLINGS. 

It still argently needs 
687,368 FIVE SHILLINGS. 


wit yo be “ ONE IN A MILLION ” ? 1 00, please 


SEND YOUR FIVE SHILLINGS TO-DAY. 
And remember the Life-Boats in your will. 
THEY nn NOT ONE PENNY FROM THE STATE. 
LORD ‘aca GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
oo 


Secre' 
ROYAL "NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT manieetien 
22, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
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- -WHAT OUR - - 
READERS THINK 








“1 would not miss your splendid paper 
for anything. I admire and appreciate 
your humanity towards the ‘lower’ creation, 
and all you have done for our beautiful 
birds.” ; 


Miss S. Ashburton. May, 1922, 
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VERYDAY SCIENCE” (1s.) for September is 

a wonderfully varied and interesting number. 
All its articles are written in easily understandable 
and not too technical language and beautifully 
illustrated, Of outstanding interest are descriptions 
of “A Secret Wireless Typewriter,” “The First 
Inhabitants of the Land,” “A New ‘Cure’ for 
Aches and Pains,” and “A Vegetable Foster- 
Mother.” Under the title of “Some Interesting 
New Inventions,” many novel and valuable dis- 
coveries are illustrated, including an automatic voting 
machine, and a new “unbreakable” glass. Of 
topical interest are a series of eminently readable 
items called “ Little Ideas.” Altogether “ Everyday 
Science” is bound to delight its readers, both 
young and old. 


ORDER ACOPY TO-DAY 
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LIFE ASSURANCE PLUS [— 


"THE Australian Mutual Provident Society is Mutual. 
That is to say, all Surplus, without deduction, Siem to the 
Policy-holders fhemselves, and is distributed yearly. oreover, 
the Society, established in 1849, has been for many years the 
lar; and most prosperous British Mutual Life Office. Why is 
this? Because it offers to Assurers the acme of security end 
profit, and use its satisfied ae, are its best advertise- 
ment. Why are policies with the A. M. Society so profitable? 
Because its premium rates are below the average, its expense 
rate is very mederate, its effective interest rate is very high and 
its mortality experience is exceptionally favourable. 

A. M. P. Society should be covering you. You will be 
_ es particulars on application. Please mention this publica- 


‘EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


Assets, £48,000,000. Annual Income, £7,000,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1921, £9,855,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divisible for 1921, £1,490,006. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


SOCIETY. 


London Office: 73-76, King William Street, E.C.4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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Royal Academy; the education of the masses; the 
improvement of factory life; the emancipation and train- 
ing of women. And, above all, they forget the revolution 
in thought. Professor Pearson merely cites the names: 
Darwin, Lyell, Maxwell, Kelvin. He comments, justly 
and pithily: ‘‘ They call the period materialistic, which 
ety by destroying matter ; they call the science godless, 
which destroyed for all time a neolithic view of creation, 
and replaced it by a conception of developing any been: 
at least worthy of the consideration of an adult human 
mind. ...’’ If Professor Pearson is right, a part of 
this comprehensive ignorance has proved very costly. 
‘* Strange as it may seem to the uninitiated, the Great 
War cost our country 50 per cent. more than was 
necessary in life and treasure, because the older 
commanders were ignorant of the Victorian developments 
of Newtonian mechanics. % 

In acclaiming Galton, therefore, as a Victorian, and 
a great Victorian, Professor Pearson is paying him high 
honor. Galton belonged to a type of scientific man that 
is almost non-existent to-day, “‘when the embryologist 
knows nothing of genetics, the geneticist little of pale- 
ontology, the paleontologist less of morphology.” 
Galton knew most things pertinent to his subject. He 
was a trained mathematician, a good biologist, and had 
an exceptional acquaintance with diseases and anomalies. 
With this equipment he had also a bold and original 
mind. Darwin’s ‘‘ Origin of Species’’ came to him as 
a revelation and a liberation. Henceforth he had a life- 
work to accomplish. After years spent in gathering 
material, he published, in 1889, his ‘‘ Natural Inheri- 
tance ’’ and started what we may call mathematical 
biology. His study of the problems of heredity led him 
to formulate what is generally known as Eugenics, which 
became to him, as we have said, practically a religion. 
And to Professor Pearson, Galton’s most eminent 
successor, Eugenics is the great hope of the race. Then 
how is the present general indifference to be explained? 
But it is more than indifference. There are some who are 
roused to a fury of resentment at the very mention of 
Eugenics. We confess that our own ignorance of it is 
largely based on aversion. If this aversion is unjustified 
the matter should be explained to us. Professor Pearson 
confesses that our present ideas of ‘‘ humanity ’’ would 
have to be modified. He makes the necessary modifica- 
tion seem very reasonable. Marriages of insane persons 
and of deaf-mutes are to be discouraged. People of 
superior intelligence and energy should develop a caste 
feeling, and not marry out of their class. The command- 
ments are all negative. No person is to say that A must 
marry B. But even so, one has an uneasy feeling that 
the whole question is very complicated, and that there 
is a possibility, in the world as it is, that an enthusiastic 
acceptance of the doctrines of Eugenics would merely 
mean that a number of stupid, doctrinaire, and disagree- 
able people would be given enormous powers. As to the 
theoretical complications, Professor Pearson has spent 
many years of his life in exploring them. He should 
be in a position to know, if the matter is known, what 
kind of offspring would result from what kind of unions. 
As to the political practice involved, he doubtless also 
has ideas about that. The question is eminently one that 
needs plain and thorough exposition. We suggest that 
the best way would be by way of controversy—if 
Professor Pearson could find a fit opponent. We are 
confident that, on his side at any rate, the controversy 
would be conducted in the best Victorian manner. 

8. 
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